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BECAUSE RECYCLE OVER 100 MILLION PLASTIC 


BOTTLES YEAR, LANDFILLS CAN FILLED WITH OTHER THINGS. 


LIKE LAND, FOR 


Pig ‘oy 


par 


make more land. and helped conserve natural resources. And 
more protect what have. fact, left another little corner the 
year Phillips Petroleum’s plastics recy- 
cling plant processed over 100 million 
containers. This reduced landfill waste 


report Phillips’ health, environmental and-safety performance, write to: HES Report, PB, 74004 
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COMPLETE ACCESS CAMPAIGN ’96 FROM LEXIS-NEXIS 


From the New Hampshire primaries... 
the Republican and Democratic National 
Conventions... all the way through election day, 
get complete access every word 
Campaign with the service. 


And, with our new Election Easy product, 
it’s even easier keep with fast-breaking 
stories, find candidate 
information, review voting records, 


PAC receipts, honoraria, 


you are current LEXIS-NEXIS subscriber, 
you know that our experienced customer 
service representatives are available help you 
with your search requests hours day, seven 
days week. 


you’re not subscriber, and you would like 
be, simply call establish your instant access 
all the right information... right now. 


For more complete information, 


issues and follow-up campaign LEXIS: subscribe LEXIS-NEXIS, just 


news and polls. 


For Complete Access to Campaign 96 


call: 1-800-227-4908. 


LEXIS and NEXIS are registered trademarks of Reed Elsevier Inc., used under license. © 1995 LEXIS-NEXIS, a division of Reed Elsevier Inc. All rights reserved. 
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http://www.journalism.now 
The Washington Post gets small Katherine Fulton 
Two newspapers face 
mining giant Virtual Reality Check 
Cartoon Anonymous Todd Oppenheimer 


Campaign ’96: covering the 
vote-by-mail election 


Hong Kong: Jimmy Lai’s 


Both articles, with hyperlinks, are posted 
Web site (http://www.cjr.org). 


Christopher Hanson the mainstream press dares look 
ABOUT the inner workings his her 
Breaking the News: How the Media Edwin Diamond 
Undermine American Democracy 
They Only Look Dead: Chinese News Factory 
Why Progressives Will Dominate inside view China’s 
the Next Political Era Xinh 
giant news agency Xinhua 


Reviewed Ellen Hume Jon Swan 


Hot Air: All Talk, All the Time Photojournalism: Leni Sonnenfeld 
Howard Kurtz lifetime “looking for symbols” 


Reviewed Neil Hickey Susan Dworkin 
PUBLISHER’S 
Travelgate: The Untold Story 
Billy Dale and his friends the press 


THE LOWER 


SONNEMNFELD, AP 


LENI 


= 


LTO PHOTOFEST, 


“TO ASSESS THE PERFORMANCE JOURNALISM HELP STIMULATE CONTINUING IMPROVEMENT THE PROFESSION, 
AND SPEAK OUT FOR WHAT RIGHT, FAIR, AND DECENT” From the founding editorial, 1961 
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DEPARTMENTS 


Democracy Theater 


Each year, connection with the presentation the Alfred 
University Awards for excellence 
television and radio journalism, daylong forum addresses 
important and timely issue. This year the topic was 
“Democracy and the News,” and among the speakers was 
Lani Guinier, professor law the University 
Pennsylvania. Here excerpt her remarks: 


here are ways which talk public, there are 

ways which deliberate, and they are not the 

same speech. now talk public our democ- 
real, artificial. scripted soundbites and doesn’t 
deal with nuance, with shades gray. “It’s very immature,” 
one psychologist told me, “in the sense that, when babies are 
born, they can only see black and white; they cannot see 
gray. And the process the brain developing and 
becoming more sophisticated that learn how see gray.” 

Unfortunately, our public conversation only see 
black and white. shout each other, deride each 
other, dismiss each other, parody each other. When 
think that are listening, are not listening order 
understand; are listening impatiently, waiting our turn 
respond and then dismiss. 

think that public speaking adversarial enter- 
prise, which only have winners and losers and 
which everyone clearly wants winner, because the 
winners get all, and the losers get nothing think about 
simply voting, down, after everyone speaks, 
we’re going have applause meter and decide who won 
that conversation and who lost. Then are encouraging 
very negative kind spectatorship, which diminish 
the role the audience, and which elevate not just the 
role the politicians the other newsmakers, but the role 
the journalists themselves. Because the journalists then 
become the medium which adjudicate who right, 
who wrong, who’s up, who’s down, who’s winning, 
who’s losing. 

don’t think there are many more important challenges than 
how keep the “losers” playing the game. The legitimacy 
our democracy depends having everyone participate our 
deliberations. people think that government the problem, 
they are going become alienated and hostile. Voting should 
occur after talk, not lieu talking. And indeed, lot 
research jury deliberations confirms the importance hav- 
ing different kind conversation, different way relating 
each other, that’s not just about choosing sides and voting. 
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Those who have studied juries have discovered that the 
juries which seem function best meaning that they 
come verdict way that incorporates all the views 
all the participants and which those who participated 
the jury feel best about their experience are those 
which jurors don’t take vote immediately, but, instead, 
talk about the facts the case. They discovered that every- 
one remembers something very differently, and result 
they have much better collective memory what hap- 
pened, because everyone has gone around and talked about 
the facts. And that point, they can start talk delibera- 
tively and ultimately vote. 

Those juries, the other hand, that take straw ballot 
first tend the most polarized, because once people take 
position, they are invested that position, they feel they 
must defend that position, and they only recollect facts that 
are supportive that position. Often, those juries end 
deadlocking. They not leave the jurors with sense 
satisfaction about the process. 

The challenge journalists how they can help 
conduct “democratic” conversation. the University 
Pennsylvania Law School, teach class public conversa- 
tion; teach the students the importance active listen- 
ing. Now law students are known not for their listening 
skills, but for their talking skills. Lawyers are trained never 
ask question which they don’t already know the 
answer. So, result, they are asking rude questions, ques- 
tions which they think they already know the answers. 
They’re just waiting for somebody confirm their pre- 
existing assumption, and then they are going take what 
said and lift out context, and use way that sup- 
ports confirms their position. 

What we’re training our students do, contrast, 
able repeat what somebody said, that the per- 
son who said owns the paraphrase. that when you 
say, “Is that what you said?” the person who originally 
said can say, “Yes, that what said and that what 
meant.” are learning how paraphrase, not paro- 
dy, what other people say. 

This technique that think many journalists need 
learn. 

Ultimately, the challenge democracy, and the challenge 
journalists, help have democratic conversation. 
Can get the point where it’s not just about talk, talk- 
ing differently, but it’s about solving problems differently? 
Can get the point where can talk resolve issues, 
not merely fight about them? 
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THE HERALD 
BEGS DIFFER 


David Villano’s report The Miami 
Herald contained many factual errors, 
distortions, and omissions balancing 
information that it’s tough know how 
reply. But because CJR was founded part 
expose the journalistic sins with which 
this article was filled, think it’s important 
set the record straight. What follows 
sampling specifics. 

Publisher David Lawrence did not tell 
Villano that the Herald would increas- 
ing revenues 1996 $28 million, 
nearly percent. Lawrence told 
factchecker that the statement was false, 
yet remained the piece. This fabrica- 
tion, course, makes look though the 
Herald’s managers are particularly greedy, 
cutting budgets and staff time when 
revenues are soaring. With newsprint head- 
ing even higher 1996, the Herald 
anticipating only very modest revenue 
growth, the low single digits. 

Villano says the Herald closing 
bureaus. not. The last time the Herald 
closed bureau was nearly five years ago, 
when closed Atlanta and New York 
redeploy staff areas greater strategic 
concern the paper. 

Villano’s entire discussion Miami 
Herald bureaus was mishmash inaccu- 
racy and distortion, apparently intended 
illustrate his false contention that the news- 
paper lowering its “range and aspira- 
tions.” The one-person bureau the 
Florida community Naples was closed 
the summer 1987. The one-person 
bureaus Stuart and Fort Pierce were 
briefly expanded unsuccessful experi- 
ment increase circulation those com- 
munities. They were finally closed six 
years ago. 

Villano said, “At the remaining satellite 
bureaus Vero Beach, West Palm Beach, 
Tallahassee, and Key West news staff 
near-skeletal.” Not really. Vero Beach had 
one reporter and has one today, whose mis- 
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sion has been expanded cover central 
Florida roving correspondent. West 
Palm Beach was reduced recently from 
three reporters one. Tallahassee, the state 
capital, was increased several years ago 
from two reporters six, recognition 
the importance state government deci- 
sions the future South Florida. now 
has five reporters. The size the Key 
West bureau, two reporters, has been 
unchanged for least fifteen years. 

took some real effort write 
around the Herald’s continued journalistic 
excellence. Villano said the Herald won 
seven Pulitzer Prizes from 1980 1989, 
though such honors were thing the 
past. Actually the paper won eight during 
that period. Villano failed mention that 
the Herald won three more Pulitzers the 
including the highest Pulitzer Prize 
all 1993, the Gold Medal for public ser- 
vice. Also unmentioned was the fact that 
the newspaper was Pulitzer finalist four 
more times the last three years and that 
the “group journalists” whom Herald 
executive editor Doug Clifton spoke last 
spring was the Investigative Reporters and 
Editors convention, which the Herald 
received the organization’s highest honor 
for investigative reporting. 

The fact that Nuevo Herald remains 
Spanish-language supplement The 
Miami Herald was cited example 
lowered “range and aspirations.” Whatever 
some unnamed reporters may have hoped, 
Nuevo Herald was never intended any- 
thing but supplement the Herald. Even 
such, has newsroom staff, newshole, 
and page count that exceed all but handful 
the 1,600 dailies the United States. 
not “largely translated version the main 
paper.” Less than quarter Nuevo 
Herald’s content comes from The Miami 
Herald. 

The description the Calvin Kovens 
story was distorted absurd. Yes, 
the Herald’s editors did decide, over 
reporters’ objections, delete references 
Kovens’s twenty-year-old criminal convic- 
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tion from investigative story about his 
business dealings. The old case had nothing 
with the issues under investigation. 
You can argue with the editors’ judgment, 
but you can’t argue with the fact that the 
resulting front-page story was factual, 
tough-minded and fair piece that 
revealed business dealings Kovens did not 
want known. 

Villano reported that Clifton refused 
interviewed for his CJR story. Villano 
chose not tell readers why. Clifton was 
interviewed once before Villano, for 
another story about The Miami Herald, and 
concluded that and unreli- 
able reporter. Clifton told Villano that was 
the reason would not cooperate with him 
again. Clifton told Villano’s editor CJR 
the same thing. retrospect, Clifton’s 
refusal cooperate with predictably hos- 
tile reporter seems like sound judgment. 

The search for successful future for 
daily newspapers has never been more 
challenging, nor more potentially exciting. 
The need for intelligent, informed, fair, 
sensitive journalism criticism has never 
been greater. Sadly, what got from CJR 
this case was mean, shallow, inaccu- 
rate clip job. 


Hoyt 
Vice president/news 
Newspaper Division 
Knight-Ridder, Inc. 
Miami, Fla. 
The editors reply: 


one the sentences Hoyt refers to, 
Herald publisher Lawrence paraphrased 
saying that “job and section cuts are 
expected help the Herald increase rev- 
enues $28 million 1996.” should 
have said “the job and section cuts are 
expected help the Herald save $28 mil- 
lion 1996.” 

Rather than “fabrication,” this was 
error, which regrets; did not happen 
the way Hoyt reports, but more com- 
plicated fashion, compounded each step. 
one those steps, factchecker 
read the faulty phrasing Lawrence. She 
understood him challenge not the lan- 
guage, but the dollar figure. changed 
the figure accordingly, $28 million 
(which, had represented revenue tar- 
get, would have been percent 
increase, erroneously reported). 
any event, since cost cuts, definition, 
not increase revenues, the phrasing should 
not have passed muster this magazine. 

The Herald did indeed close bureaus 
New York and Atlanta, well Stuart 
and Fort Pierce, recent years, 
story says and letter confirms. 

the time article was written the 
Tallahassee bureau had four reporters 


down two from 1994 since one five 
slots was empty from November 
February. Otherwise, numbers agree 
with the dispute about what level 
staffing can fairly called “near skeletal,” 
description that came from Herald 
bureau reporter. Such discussion about 
range and aspirations ought include con- 
text about how the Herald’s state staff has 
shrunk. Hoyt notes that the West Palm 
Beach bureau, for example, “was reduced 
recently from three reporters one.” 
fuller report might have noted that the paper 
had “thirty news people our two Palm 
Beach offices” 1983, Herald article 
from that year boasts. That number was 
down about ten 1989, seven the 
early 1990s, three 1994, and one now. 

The impressive number (yes, eight) 
Pulitzer Prizes that the Herald won between 
1980 1989 was clearly mentioned the 
context the paper’s ambition and 
achievements during those years not 
imply that the paper stopped winning prizes 
after that. The article goes mention 
the total number Pulitzers (four- 
teen), Liz Balmaseda’s 1993 Pulitzer, and 
the IRE’s “top honors,” put it, for 
the “Crime and Punishment” series. 

That many reporters hoped Nuevo 
Herald “would become independent 
journalistic force,” the article reported, 
not dispute. judgment that 
remains largely translated from the main 
paper was based interviews, and 
examination six days’ worth Nuevo 
Herald, which more than half the local 
news was translated from the Herald. 

Details the Calvin Kovens incident 
were confirmed two former Herald edi- 
tors, and Hoyt does not dispute them. You 
can, indeed, “argue with the editors’ 
judgment.” 

Editor Clifton, explaining CIR 
why would not talk David Villano, 
complained about piece the author had 
written some months earlier about the 
Herald South Florida magazine. 
told Clifton, that piece seemed solid, 
fair, and measured, does Villano’s CIR 
article, which was based new and exten- 
sive reporting and out the Herald 
newsroom. That the piece was read 
“mean” some quarters troubles us. 
was meant serious critique 
important newspaper, paper struggling 
under corporate pressure time excit- 
ing and alarming change. 


WRITE 


Your short item reprint rights (“All the 
News That’s Fit Re-print: Writers vs. the 
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Times,” January/February) states that “pub- 
lishers generally have policies that give 
free-lance writers secondary publishing 
rights and that many newspapers are 
writing free-lancer contracts “in the interest 
retaining some measure secondary 
publishing rights.” reading U.S. copy- 
right law makes clear that publishers not 
give any rights all free-lance writers, 
because the rights aren’t theirs give. 
They can’t “retain” secondary rights 
because they don’t have them the first 
place. 

What should have said is, 
“Although for years free-lance writers 
have retained secondary publishing rights 
under the law and “in the interest 
obtaining some measure secondary 
publishing rights.” 

make the position per- 
fectly clear: have objection 
joint venture with publishers our prop- 
erty, their marketing. The objection 
some publishers’ idea what with 
the proceeds. The New York Times, for 
example, predicts income from electronic 
publishing over the next five years $80 
million, some earned with free- 
lancers’ property. The problem is, they 
want keep all. 


DAN CARLINSKY 

Chair, Contracts Committee 

American Society Journalists and Authors 
New York, N.Y. 


Please allow make one small correc- 
tion and add few footnctes the item 
the protest against the new all-rights con- 
tract for free-lancers The New York 
Times. 

The National Writers Union not 
plaintiff the pending federal copyright 
infringement suit against the Times and five 
other major publishers and database opera- 
tors. That suit was filed December 1993 
NWU president Jonathan Tasini and ten 
other members. 

Late last year, there were other develop- 
ments the electronic-rights front. 
November, Ski and Skiing magazines 
both owned the Times Mirror 
Company, whose Newsday defendant 
Tasini Times agreed begin pay- 
ing free-lancers for the reuse their arti- 
cles SkiNet, their new World Wide 
Web site. Under the agreement, whenever 
SkiNet, the magazines will pay addi- 
tional electronic-rights licensing fee 
percent the original print-rights fee. This 
base fee will rise commensurate with the 
increase the number readers the 
Web site. The SkiNet license has one- 
year term. 
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December, the NWU’s new collec- 
tive-licensing agency, Publication Rights 
Clearinghouse, signed agreement 
establish transaction-based royalty sys- 
tem conjunction with the UnCover 
Company, which operates fax-for-fee 
service reprints from 17,000 popular 
magazines and academic journals. 
October, UnCover and its sister CARL 
Corporation for-profit spinoff the 
Colorado Alliance Research Libraries) 
were acquired Knight-Ridder 
Information, Inc. whose corporate par- 
ent was simultaneously beginning issue 
odious Times-style all-rights contracts 
free-lance contributors its chain 
newspapers. 

IRVIN MUCHNICK 
Assistant Director 


National Writers Union 
New York, N.Y. 


THE THIRD MAN 


the co-author forthcoming biogra- 
phy “the Murrow boys” the group 
marvelous journalists whom Edward 
Murrow hired and directed before and dur- 
ing World War help create CBS News 
was bemused read the caption 
page your January/February issue. 
The caption correctly identifies Murrow 
and William Shirer but ignores the third 
American the picture. 

was Thomas Grandin, not insignifi- 
cant figure the history broadcast 
news. After Murrow hired him 1938, 
Grandin was based Paris with Eric 
Sevareid and covered, among other things, 
the Nazi invasion France. Shortly before 
the fall Paris, was forced leave 
CBS order accompany his refugee 
wife back the United States. Grandin 
went many other successful pursuits 
journalism, government, and business 
and died 1977. 


STANLEY CLOUD 
Washington, D.C. 


CORRECTIONS 


The man the photo page the 
January/February issue not Minutes 
producer Lowell Bergman, but retired pro- 
ducer Jim Jackson. CBS’s publicity 
department, which supplied the mis- 
marked photo, regrets the error, does 
cyr. Also, the title Lawrence 
Grossman’s recently published book was 
misstated: the correct title The 
Electronic Republic. Finally, the photo 
page should have been credited 
Tannebaum/Sygma. 


Journalism Awards 


For accurate and insightful 
coverage General Aviation 
Print, Radio, 


$1000 award each category 
Independent peer judging 
Postmark April 15, 1996 


our award ceremonies 


AOPA Expo 
San Jose, October 1996 


Information and entry forms: 
Patricia Rishel 301/695-2157 
Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association 
421 Aviation Way, Frederick, 21701 


THE 
ARTHUR FELLOWSHIP 


The Arthur Burns Fellowship (August- 
September) working fellowship exchange for young 
American and German broadcast and print journalists. 
Ten journalists from each country travel Germany and 
the United States work counterpart news organiza- 
tions. Applicants should working any 
news media between the ages and with demon- 
strated journalistic talent and interest U.S.-Euro- 
pean affairs. 


Travel expenses and stipend are provided. 
The fellowship, established 1990, sponsored pn- 
vate sector 
APPLICATION DEADLINE 
EXTENDED 
March 1996 


For information, please write, fax e-mail: 
The International Center for Journalists 

Sunrise Valley Drive 
209! 1405 JSA 


(703) 620-6790 Internet e-mail: edito 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY MARCELLUS HALL 


the vince 
foster 


factory 
and “courage 
journalism” 


hat Christopher Ruddy 
would win the Western 
Journalism Center’s 
first “Courage Journalism 
Award,” with its crystal tro- 
phy and $2,000 check, hard- 
surprising. Ruddy free- 
lance writer for the Greens- 
burg, Pennsylvania, Tribune- 
Review, whose oeuvre the 
1993 death White House 
aide Vincent Foster. The 
Western Journalism Center, 
based suburban Sacramen- 
to, bills itself biweekly 
newsletter “nonprofit tax- 
exempt corporation promoting 
independent investigative re- 
porting” and only nation- 
news agency supporting 
full-time probe the mysteri- 
ous death White House 
deputy counsel Vincent 
Foster, Jr.” What this means, 
seems, that the Center 
mostly recycles stories written 
Christopher Ruddy. 

Ruddy was reporter for 
the New York Post until the 
summer 1994. few 
months later was hired 
the Tribune-Review, which 
owned and published 
Richard Mellon Scaife, 
Pittsburgh philanthropist well- 
known for funding right-wing 
causes and media watchdog 
organizations (see “Citizen 
Scaife,” July/August 
1981). the Tribune-Review, 
Ruddy, who did not return 


calls CJR, turns out frequent 
Foster stories, often Sun- 
day. The Western Journalism 
Center, too, has strong con- 
nection Scaife: last year 
good chunk its funding 
came from the Carthage Foun- 
dation, one several founda- 
tions connected him. An- 
other large Center contributor 
James Dale Davidson, who 
co-edits the newsletter Strate- 
gic Investment and also 
chairman the National Tax- 
payers Union, conservative 
group whose research arm has 
received thousands dollars 
from Scaife foundations. 

One the Center’s major 
activities trying inject 
the dark view Foster’s 
death into mainstream report- 
ing and thinking. Last year, 
this end, the Center bought 
full-page ads several major 
newspapers, including The 


New York Times, show- 
case Ruddy’s work and 
offer for sale special Vince 
Foster reports, including 
compilation Ruddy’s sto- 
ries, titled “The Ruddy In- 
vestigation,” for $12, and 
forty-minute “riveting new 
video documentary” titled 
“Unanswered The Death 
Vincent Foster,” which 
Ruddy helped produce, and 
which goes for $35. 

The documentary intro- 
gic Investment. begins, 
Davidson says that one his 
newsletter’s intelligence 
sources reported early that 
“Foster had met with foul 
play.” From there, the docu- 
mentary goes accuse the 
news media lacking the 
“appetite ask the tough 
questions” and focus 
what claims are unanswered 


questions and inconsistencies 
that need addressed. The 
Center has placed some fifty 
ads The Washington Times 
reprinting Ruddy’s Tribune- 
Review stories. “We can reach 
key legislators, key journal- 
ists, key radio talk show 
hosts,” says Joseph Farah, the 
Center’s founder and execu- 
tive director. “It’s easy, in- 
expensive way make sure 
Chris Ruddy’s work just 
doesn’t appear Pittsburgh 
and just die.” 

Farah runs the Center 
volunteer, says, taking 
salary, and earning his living 
from media consulting, de- 
veloping shows, and writ- 
ing books. (Rush Limbaugh, 
his second book, See, 
Told You So, praises Farah 
the book’s acknowledgments 
for being “the guiding force 
behind the effort.” Farah says 
did “some writing” for the 
book.) the former editor 
The Sacramento Union 
(see “Why the Liberal Press 
Out Get Us,” Janu- 
ary/February 1991), which 
was once owned Scaife 
and folded 1994. has 
assembled high-profile 
board advisers help with 
fund-raising, including such 
conservative luminaries 
Sally Pipes, president the 
Pacific Research Institute, 
Marvin Olasky, professor 
journalism the University 
Texas, and Arianna Huff- 
ington. Both Olasky and 
Huffington are senior fellows 
Newt Gingrich’s Progress 
Freedom Foundation. 
Farah says Huffington’s work 
Pablo Picasso was “some 
the best investigative re- 
porting I’ve seen.” 
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One mainstream press orga- 
nization that has noticed 
Ruddy’s reporting Min- 
utes, and the newsmagazine 
was highly critical. seg- 
ment last October, Minutes 
examined theories about Fos- 
ter’s death, including those 
Ruddy and the Center, and 
picked them apart. Farah says 
Minutes made least four 
major factual errors.” The pro- 
ducer the segment, Robert 
Anderson, says “the piece 
speaks for itself.” 

Minutes reports, 
Ruddy has acknowledged one 
serious error. two chapters 
“The Ruddy Investigation,” 
both copyrighted 1994, 
questions how the fatal gun 
could have been found Fos- 
ter’s right hand when Foster 
was left-handed. fact, Fos- 
ter was right-handed. Farah 
says, “Ruddy and have been 
the forefront the informa- 
tion trail correct” this error. 
But early 1996, the Center 
was continuing sell “The 
Ruddy Investigation” with the 
error still standing. 


bristles sugges- 
tions that his Center 


profiteering from Foster’s 
death. says founded the 
Center “to reinvigorate the 
idea vigorous watchdog 
government.” One way 
does that with lawsuits. For 
example, the Center recently 
sued the Whitewater Office 
Independent Counsel for 
backup notes public FBI 
interview statements. 

addition, the Center 
publishes two newsletters 
Dispatches, with circulation 
about 2,000, and 
California, about 1,000. Until 
mid-September, Farah posi- 
tioned Dispatches cultur- 
watchdog “From the 
front lines the culture war.” 
Now the slogan reads 
news publication the West- 
ern Journalism Center,” and 
Farah says he’s urging con- 
tributors focus less 
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rhetoric and more informa- 
tion. for California, 
says “most the impor- 
tant radio talk show hosts use 
their Bible. makes 
waves the state.” 

Both publications also pitch 
the Center’s Vincent Foster 
material, and Dispatches fea- 
tures Ruddy/ Foster story 
nearly every issue. Profiteer- 
ing not, sales this mater- 
ial are lucrative. About half 
the $500,000 that came into 
the Center last year came 
from individuals who bought 
Foster merchandise, some 
whom made additional contri- 
butions well. (The other 
half included $100,000 
Carthage Foundation grant 
and contributions from 
handful corporations and 
other foundations.) The Cen- 
ter, with its staff two, has 
doubled its incoming dollars 
each year since 1994, the year 
after Foster’s death. This 
year, Farah says, will take 
the Center intends spend 
most that more special 
reports and Ruddy’s continu- 
ing expenses, including travel 
and cellular phone. 

And then there are the 
journalism prizes. Along 
with Ruddy, last year’s win- 
ners included David Brock 
The American Spectator, for 
his report the White 
House travel-office flap, and 
ABC correspondent John 
Stossel, for his special re- 
ports victims and risk. 
Farah says hopes in- 
crease the amount the 
prize money for future win- 
ners “equal rival” the 
$3,000 awarded for 
Pulitzer. “If want en- 
courage certain kind re- 
porting, the best way 
that pay for it.” 

Trudy Lieberman 
Lieberman, contributing editor 
senior investigative edi- 
tor Consumer Reports. This 
article reflects her conclusions, 
not those Consumer Reports. 
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let’s get small 
when newspapers 
really downsize 


ometime the fall 

1997 there will less 

The Washington 
Post. Michael Clurman, the 
paper’s production vice 
president, says the newspa- 
per will shrink then 
inch width (to twelve and 
half inches), and 
inch and nine-sixteenths 
length (to twenty-two inch- 
es). Multiplied all the 
pages typical newspa- 
per, that’s lot lost space; 
multiplied the Post’s cir- 
culation nearly 800,000, 
also means much less 
newsprint. “Millions dol- 
lars,” Clurman says. 

The Post not the first 
get smaller, but the first 
U.S. big-city daily so. 
may not the last, even 
though newsprint prices, 
which are cyclical (see 
“Paper Trail,” July/Au- 
gust), are widely thought 
heading down. “There 
continued pressure news- 
paper profitability and, 
new sources revenue con- 
tinue more difficult 
find, prudent cost manage- 
ment makes sense,” Clur- 
man says. “Newsprint plays 
such major role produc- 
ing newspaper. This will 
not away.” 

Several Canadian papers, 
including The Toronto Star, 
have shrunk themselves. 
The pioneers the U.S. 
seem two small dailies 
the North Jersey Herald 
News, Passaic, New 
Jersey, and The Express- 
Times, Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania both owned 
William Dean Singleton 
and Richard Scudder, who 
own the Denver Post, 
among other newspapers. 
Publisher Richard Vezza 
says newsprint costs for his 
Herald News and some 


sister weeklies had nearly 
doubled over the last two 
years, and had little 
choice. “Would you rather 
reduce the paper reduce 
the number reporters 
who write the stories?” 
Vezza asks. “Which one 
would more beneficial 
readers?” The Herald 
News cut inch width, 
from thirteen and half 
twelve and half inches. 

trimming the paper 
lemons, the Herald 
News made lemonade. 
Along with the smaller page 
size, the paper introduced 
drastic but graceful re- 
design last October that 
harked vack its tradition- 
roots fewer and small- 
photos, less white space, 
narrower columns, smaller 
type. Gone were the bold 
masthead, blue border lines, 
and loud headlines. Vezza 
told designer Alan Jacobson 
that wanted retreat 
from the graphic “arms 
race.” “Newspapers were 
becoming just another prod- 
uct that screams people,” 
Vezza says. “We seemed 
more interested entertain- 
ing people and being graph- 
ically appealing than being 
serious.” 

The redesign actually left 
the Herald News witha 
larger news hole than be- 
fore, and the ability put 
more stories page one. 
Except for the smaller body 
type, Vezza says, reader re- 
action far has been posi- 
tive. Advertisers have not 
complained, and the paper 
has saved hundreds thou- 
sands dollars. 

Such drastic redesign 
may rare, however. And 
although the savings will 
hard resist, there are 
risks. Media analysts 
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Lynch, Jones Ryan, 
the firm’s Newspaper 
Newsletter, argue that this 
kind downsizing could 
cause “permanent harm 
newspapers,” giving the 
traditional broadsheet 
newspaper long and skin- 
look the expense 
news hole and the risk 
offending advertisers, who 
are likely see themselves 
receiving less for their 
money. 

The Post planning re- 
design, Clurman says, and 
its editor and publisher are 
currently negotiating what 
the impact the smaller 
paper will the amount 
space devoted news. 
Readers and advertisers will 
finally decide less can 
more, least about the 
same. 


Michael Casey 


Casey reporter for The 
Record, Bergen County, 
New Jersey. 


700A Journalism Building, 
Columbia University, New York, 10027 


ADDRESS 


fire-breather 
gets scorched 
two newspapers and mining giant 


midnight last Hal- 
loween, the Overseas 
Private Investment 


Corporation (OPIC), gov- 
agency that provides 
political-risk insurance for 
American companies operat- 
ing abroad, canceled the poli- 
national mining company 
called Freeport-McMoRan. 
Three days later, The Times- 
Picayune New Orleans ran 
wire-service story reporting 
that the cancellation was ap- 
parently linked environ- 
mental damage Freeport’s 
gold mine the remote In- 
donesian province Irian 
Jaya. Freeport’s James 
Robert (Jim Bob) Moffett, 
was not happy, and and 
three employees marched into 


Please send 


the offices the paper the 
day the story came out, de- 
manding correction. They 
contended that OPIC’s deci- 
sion cancel Freeport’s $100 
million insurance policy was 
based potential rather than 
actual harm the environ- 
ment. they’re saying,” 
Moffett told the paper’s as- 
sembled editors and its pub- 
lisher, that project this 
size going very con- 
troversial and might might 
create controversy.” 

The Times-Picayune 
tened and quickly began inves- 
tigating Moffet’s claims. But 
after obtaining OPIC’s letter 
cancellation, ran article 
refuting much what Moffett 
had said. Freeport, the paper 
reported (quoting OPIC), had 


“severely degraded the rain 
forests” Irian Jaya. 
Freeport-McMoRan, 
which has affiliates both 
Indonesia and Austin, 
Texas, has constructed 
mammoth public relations 
team and spent great deal 
money and time trying 
shape public opinion. But the 
media Austin and New Or- 
leans have turned skeptical 
eye company they see 
trying oversell its virtue. 
Freeport-McMoRan’s 
Austin affiliate, Proper- 
ties, develops real estate and 
the Indonesian affiliate, 
Freeport-McMoRan Copper 
Gold, mines the world’s 
largest gold reserve and runs 
the third-largest copper mine. 
Since last spring, the compa- 
has been dealing with 
publicity about the murder 
and torture indigenous 
people Irian Jaya, first na- 
tionally publicized The 
Nation magazine. Some envi- 
ronmentalists and human 
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rights activists the area 
claim that killings perpetrat- 
the Indonesian military 
occurred Freeport proper- 
ty, and may even have in- 
volved Freeport security per- 
sonnel. The company vehe- 
mently denies any involve- 
ment, and said Decem- 
ber trio full-page ads 
The New York Times. 

The story Freeport’s rela- 
tionship with the media New 
Orleans goes back 1984. 
was then that Times-Picayune 
environmental reporter Mark 
Schleifstein discovered docu- 
ments showing that the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency 
was planning grant the com- 
pany exemption the Clean 
Water Act allowing dump 
million pounds gypsum, 
byproduct from the produc- 
tion fertilizer that contains 
phosphate and trace urani- 
um, directly into the Mississip- 
river. some places along 
the river the gypsum had been 
stacked high forty feet. 


Other stories about the 
gypsum contamination ran 
local television news, includ- 
ing one five-day series the 
late 1980s Garland Robi- 
nette, then an- 
chor and envi- 
ronmental re- 
porter for WWL, 
the CBS affiliate 
New Orleans. 
Freeport built 
$60 million sys- 
tem reduce 


the end, Freeport had stud- 
ded its large public relations 
team with former environmen- 
tal reporters and activists. 

the same time, the com- 


pany was do- 


nating large 
always thought ‘in 


sums local 
universities and 
good faith’ meant not 


charity events 
from charity 
ments hot 
for se- 


and labor. The loss 


that faith loss not 
just for for 


all us. 


communica- 
tions chair 
Loyola Univer- 
sity train as- 
piring environ- 
mental journal- 
ists. And the 
company rarely 
missed op- 
portunity promote itself. 
“Jim Bob Moffett spent more 
money ads explaining why 
was making the play- 


ny’s staunchest 
critics concede 
has significantly 
reduced the level 
phosphate 
the river. 

also decided 
build mas- 
sive public rela- 
tions machine. Its first hire? 
Anchorman Robinette. Then 
came the environmental re- 
porter from the NBC affiliate. 


for striking employees 
@) the Detroit Free Press 


and The Detroit News. 


anonymous cartoon 


Anonymous. 


one will ever know 
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No, not George 


Stephanopoulos Garry Trudeau. 


grounds than the play- 
grounds themselves,” one 
local reporter says. According 
Robinette, the company 
bombarded the community 
with print and television ad- 
vertising. “We circumvented 
the [media] industry,” Robi- 
nette says, “and today 
Freeport the most highly 
thought-of company 
Louisiana.” 

Austin, Freeport has 
been under scrutiny for dif- 
ferent reason. Since 1990, the 
company has been attempt- 
ing develop 4,000 acres 
land into residential and 
commercial area. The devel- 
opment lies upstream from 
Barton Springs, large 
spring-fed swimming pool 
visited some 300,000 peo- 
ple year, and has encoun- 
tered fierce resistance. 
1992 Austin voted nearly 
two one impose strict 
development standards the 
areas that contribute water 
Barton Springs. The compa- 


No, not Walter Shapiro 


\or Lisa Grunwald. 
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one will ever know that 


the assassin Vincent Foster, 


Anonymous. 


still trying 
move for- 
ward with the 
project. 

The vote may 
have been in- 
fluenced re- 
lentless and 
critical cover- 
age local 
alternative 
weekly, The 
Austin Chron- 
icle. Two re- 
porters, Daryl 
Slusher and 
Robert Bryce, 
wrote countless 
articles detail- 
ing Freeport’s 
environmental 
record both 
Louisiana and 
Indonesia. And 
New Or- 
leans, Freeport 
tried reshape 
its image, with 
heavy print and 
advertising 


‘It would tragedy 


the few 
institutions 
the 


gation, circulation, and 


testing 
ideas 
opinion 


journal 
were the 


sualty lobbying 


the very forces 4 


more important 


ever that the 


The Nation mag 


was voted 
January 


dent voice heard. 


Victor Navasky, publisher 
and editorial direct 


that said would 


and 


down 


and hiring 
former envi- 
ronmental re- 
porters work 
its public re- 
lations team. 
Its spokesman 
Austin 
Bill Collier, 
former envi- 
ronmental re- 
porter for the 
Austin Ameri- 
can-Statesman. 
According 
company has 
donated 
much $42 
million char- 
itable causes. 
Moffett and his 
wife personally 
million for 
new molecular 
biology build- 
ing the Uni- 
versity 
Texas 


Austin, and Freeport matched 
the gift. 

For years, while the 
Chronicle bashing 
Freeport’s environmental 
record, the American-States- 
man consistently seemed 
side with the company. The 
Statesman’s publisher, Roger 
Kintzel, member and one- 
time chairman the Greater 
Austin chamber com- 
merce, was sympathetic 
suburban development inter- 
ests, according the Chron- 
icle’s Slusher. one point, 
Moffett flew top officials 
Austin’s chambers com- 
merce, including Kintzel, 
his corporate jet see his 
company’s operations 
New Orleans, visit the 
Statesman dutifully covered 
its people column. 

New Orleans, how- 
ever, Freeport may have 
placed too much faith ag- 
gressive tactics. Last Decem- 
ber, the company threatened 
sue three University 
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Texas professors, two envi- 
ronmental activists, and two 
reporters (Slusher and Bryce 
the Chronicle) for criticiz- 
ing the company. The threat 
happened follow the de- 
parture Kintzel The At- 
lanta Journal Constitution 
and the arrival new edi- 
tor, Richard Oppel, who had 
been Washington bureau 
chief for Knight-Ridder. 

Oppel took the opportunity 
blast the company, De- 
cember editorial marking 
what many consider new era 
Statesman coverage. “Cor- 
porate leaders today apparent- 
are advised public rela- 
tions strategists and Wall 
Street analysts strike back 
furiously, absolutely punish- 
ing critics, when drawn into 
controversy,” wrote. “The 
results are not pretty.” Oppel 
went express his support 
for those who received the 
threatening letters. 

Oppel again reminded the 
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a 
oundbite 
if, time unprece- 
dented media concen: 
tratic 
guing before the Postal 
Rate Commission last fall 
help 
hurt small ones. The 
| 
SOURCE 


column, his suggestion 
that withdraw the threats 
against its critics. But 
then, both Austin and New 
Orleans, some the tension 
between Freeport and the 
press had seemed ease. 
Oppel also concluded that 
evidence directly linking the 
company human rights 
abuse Indonesia was thin 
and had been contradicted 
other sources, and thus was 
“no longer issue,” and 
that “Freeport executives 
Indonesia are struggling 
contain the environmental 
damage” from the mines. 
The Times-Picayune, 
meanwhile, weighed with 
impressive four-part se- 
ries Freeport’s Indone- 
sian operations. Reporter 
Stewart Yerton explained 
that the abuses the In- 
donesian military are real 
including torture and 
some sixteen murders, 
mostly 1995 and that 
although 


blame the company for 
bringing soldiers Irian 
Jaya, credible human 
rights observer did not 
charge with direct in- 
volvement the abuse. 
the environment, page- 
one Times-Picayune sub- 
head put it, “Critics say 
Freeport has destroyed an- 
cient cultures and rain- 
forests. The company 
says damage has been mini- 
tween lies the truth.” 
Freeport’s response the 
series, unlike its response 
earlier reports, has far 
been muted and respectful, 
but it’s hard tell its 
fire-breathing days are over. 
“The press,” says Robinette, 
“will communicate maybe 
half-dozen times. We’ll 
communicate with the pub- 
lic couple hundred times.” 


Steve Dudley 


Dudley free-lance writer 
based New York. 


mail call 
covering the 
three-week 
election day 


regon’s mail-in U.S. 
Senate election that 
ended January 


was, nearly all ac- 
counts, huge success. 
The percent turnout 
exceeded all Oregon’s 
previous special elections 
and the state saved rough- 
process. “What was re- 
markable about this election 
was how unremarkable was,” 
says Secretary State Phil 
Keisling. “It was one done with 
the virtual absence even any 
allegations fraud and undue 
influence.” 

Oregon’s success with 
vote-by-mail, which voters 
usually have three weeks 
return ballots, will certainly 
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boost the efforts Keisling 
and others expand its use, 
the Pacific Northwest and 
elsewhere. It’s electoral 
experiment which affects not 
only voters, but the candi- 
dates and journalists who 
cover the campaigns. 

Oregon has long used the 
U.S. Postal Service assist 


conducting local and special 
statewide elections, but the 
Senate race signaled shift 
using for bigger contests. 
fact, 1995, the Oregon leg- 
islature authorized mail-in 
ballots for all elections the 
state. The legislation was ve- 
toed, however, Governor 
John Kitzhaber, who wanted 
more experimentation first. 
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soon had his chance. 
When Bob Packwood re- 
signed last year, Keisling 
chose use vote-by-mail 
election replace the dis- 
graced U.S. Senator. was 
the first feder- 
race 
decided 
that manner, 


for “permanent absentee sta- 
tus,” allowing them mail 
their ballots any election. 
There are statewide statis- 
tics how prevelant the prac- 
tice is, but Secretary State 


sound 


last. Feb- moon and disturb the neighborh 


ruary 
North Dakota 
conducts the 
nation’s first 
vote-by-mail 
presidential 
primary. Two 
weeks after that, Oregon will 
follow suit, completing its 
vote-by-mail presidential 
sweepstakes March 
Across the border, the 
state Washington, fifth 
the counties experimented with 
vote-by-mail local elections 
1995. addition, for the past 
two years, all Washington vot- 
ers have been able register 


garbage over can obsessed 
sex, invade the privacy the neighbor’ 


John Curley, chairman and c.e.o. Gannett Co., Inc 
fore group media law 


Ralph Munro says that some 
counties nearly half the regis- 
tered voters now use mail-in 
absentee ballots. 

The lure postal democra- 
not limited the nation’s 
upper left-hand corner, al- 
though does seem have 
northern bent. Keisling says 
he’s received recent inquiries 
about vote-by-mail elections 
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the 
garden, and, 
alas, they have been known bite innocent passers-by. 


from Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, and Vermont. The 
U.S. Postal Service pushed the 
concept newspaper ads 
January, noting that Oregon 
the system cut costs and raised 


participation. 


good dissecting unfair ads.) 
Washington Secretary State 
Munro says the same thing 
happened the vote-by-mail 
campaigns his state. 
tionally, the press has always 
struggled with how deal 
with last-minute smears,” 
says. “Vote-by-mail virtually 
eliminates them.” 

Journalists also had alter 
their campaign strategies. For 
one thing, they had get 
started earlier. Standard elec- 
tion coverage tends hold 
back extensive candidate pro- 
files, key issue analysis, and 
voter guides until late the 
campaign, when voter interest 
presumably highest. With 
three-week “election day,” 
that isn’t possible. During the 
December primary, for exam- 
ple, The Oregonian published 
some its most ambitious ar- 
ticles, including its endorse- 
ments, just before the ballots 
were mailed voters. The 
paper then continued fol- 
low and expand cam- 


But that’s not 
the only draw 
voting mail. 
The lack 
single election 
day has changed 
the pace 
Northwest 
tics, seemingly 
for the better. 
For example, 
the usual bar- 
rage negative commer- 
cials slowed the final days 
voting Oregon this year. 
seems that the more time 
people have think about 
misleading advertising the less 
power those ads have. The at- 
tack ads came, but early 
enough that reporters could 
analyze them thoroughly. (The 
Oregonian was particularly 
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paign issues the ballot 
deadline neared, which 
seemed make the coverage 
more sophisticated and less 
dominated daily attacks. 

The most intriguing issue 
that voting mail raises for 
journalists has with 
polls. The names voters 
who cast ballots are public 
records. That means that 
mail-in election, reporters 
could compile list people 
who have returned their bal- 
lots during the first two weeks 
the voting period and con- 
duct poll. “Given the meth- 
ods modern-day polling, 
could figure out which candi- 
date was winning or, some 
cases, had already won,” says 
Mike Devlin, news director 
KATU-TV, the ABC affiliate 
Portland. “But we’re not 
going it.” 

Devlin’s discomfort with 
airing poll the middle 
voting period was widely 
shared Oregon. fact, 
news outlet published aired 
poll after ballots were sent 
voters the Senate race. Even 
The Oregonian, which con- 
ducted survey voters dur- 
ing the primary race, kept its 
findings itself. Peter Bha- 
tia, the paper’s managing edi- 
tor, says the poll didn’t show 
anything surprising. the sur- 
vey had shown unexpected 
development, says, the 
paper might have published the 
results. “We’re not the busi- 
ness withholding news, but, 
because the window [for vot- 
ing] much wider 
might have consider high- 
threshold for what news. 

“We’re trying hard focus 
issues, what voters need 
know instead the daily fir- 
ing misinformation between 
the two campaigns,” says. 
“Vote-by-mail makes that focus 
easier, and that good thing.” 

John Schrag 
Schrag, free-lance writer from 
Gaston, Oregon, the former 
political reporter for Willamette 
Week newspaper Portland. 
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apple 
day 

jimmy 

tough tabloid 


ival publishers gang 
him, the Chi- 
nese government 


can’t stand him, and some in- 
vestment banks 
refuse busi- 
ness with him, but 
Hong Kong readers 
just love Jimmy 
Lai. The entrepre- 
neur who revolu- 
tionized Asian re- 
tailing, Lai today 
runs thriving 
media empire that 
seems get 
stronger gets 
bolder. Last sum- 
mer, launched 
his most ambitious 
publication yet, Chinese- 
language tabloid called Apple 
Daily. All 200,000 copies 
the first issue sold out within 
hours and the paper now 
probably Hong Kong’s most 
popular daily, feeding the 
colony’s insatiable appetite 
for crime, cheesecake, horse 
racing and honest reporting 
momentous period. Lai 
pulling punches Hong 
Kong braces for Chinese rule 
1997 and other media 
barons pressure editors 
avoid stories that might anger 
Beijing. Deep pockets and 
disdain for convention have 
made him perhaps the last, 
best hope for press freedom 
the colony. 

Hong Kong journalists 
could not have found more 
unlikely savior. The forty- 
seven-year-old Lai, native 
Guangdong Province across 
the border from Hong Kong, 
first achieved prominence 
the 1980s the founder and 
chairman Giordano, dis- 
count clothing retailer. After 


brief, unsuccessful attempt 
market expensive apparel, 
turned casual wear the 
mid-1980s. Shunning budgets 
and most other standard busi- 
ness practices, quickly built 
Giordano into Asia’s version 
The Gap. The company 
now has more than 700 stores 
across the region generating 
$350 million annual sales; 
Lai’s net worth said 
around $300 million. 


Like many Hong Kong, 
Lai says was outraged 
the 1989 Tiananmen Square 
massacre Beijing. Shortly 
after the crackdown, decid- 
bankroll magazine that 
would give voice Hong 
Kong’s hopes and fears 
critical juncture its history. 
The magazine, Next, made its 
debut 1990; brash and 
brimming with controversy, 
was instant success. Paid 
circulation currently around 
165,000, though Lai thinks 
reaches million readers 
week. does not hesitate 
use Next platform for his 
own views. wrote col- 
umn two years ago telling 
Prime Minister Peng 
China drop dead; mainland 
officials retaliated tem- 
porarily closing the Giordano 
outlet Beijing. 

Lai has since moved dis- 
associate himself from Gior- 
dano, process hastened the 
emergence Apple Daily (so 
named, says Lai, because “If 
Eve didn’t bite the apple, the 


world would not have news be- 
cause the world would not have 
evil. News comes from that 
one bite”). While retains 
controlling interest Gior- 
dano, handed over manage- 
ment the company last year 
and now considers himself 
full-time journalist. works 
out the Apple Daily offices 
and participates most editori- 
claims, but colleague, 
adding that editors are 
under obligation 
heed his advice: 
very much involved, but 
only suggest. don’t inter- 
vene and never make de- 
cisions for them.” 

Lai has brought 
Apple Daily the same 
marketing skills used 
make Giordano 
successful. With plenty 
color and lots pho- 
tos, Apple Daily de- 
Hong Kong generation 
reared television. The in- 
terests his readers ciearly 
dictated the way Lai orga- 
nized his staff: reporters 
concentrate political top- 
ics while 100 write about 
life-style issues and another 
cover crime. Apple Daily 
stays abreast Hong Kong’s 
ever-changing tastes hold- 
ing weekly focus groups 
which participants are paid 
around $50 each share 
their thoughts about the pa- 
per with the editors. 

Lai does not believe that 
Apple Daily’s appeal limit- 
its tabloid fare. con- 
tends that the self-censorship 
practiced many the 
colony’s Chinese-language 
journals the run-up 
1997 has left readers desper- 
ate for paper that does not 
shy away from honest report- 
ing. “Someone has got tell 
the truth,” says. lot 
other newspapers try hide 
critical coverage China 
the second third page. 
put the front page what 
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think Hong Kong people 
should know.” 

Lai’s decision hire the 
controversial columnist Chan 
one indication just 
how different Apple Daily 
from many its competitors. 
1994, Chan’s column for 
Express Daily News was sus- 
pended after she wrote series 
articles criticizing China for 
its arrest Yang, re- 
porter for the Hong Kong 
daily Ming Pao. Until then, 
Chan had been one the 
colony’s few Chinese-lan- 
guage columnists still willing 
tackle political issues. And 
that what made her attrac- 
tive Apple Daily, says edi- 
tor-in-chief Chan. “She’s 
energetic writer,” says. 
“We think she has sharp 
view the issues Hong 
Kong. encourage our writ- 
ers point out what they 
think right wrong. 
encourage criticism.” Chan 
says she finds herself under 
far less pressure Apple 


Daily. Recalling her days 
the Express, she says, “The 
subjects interest and the 
style were the same I’m 
writing for Apple Daily, but 
had more ‘advice’ from the 
editor Express.” 

For Jimmy Lai, candor has 
paid handsome dividends 
far; Apple Daily was selling 
300,000 copies day the 
end its sixth month and 
was turning prof- 
itable. free Saturday sup- 
plement, tabloid within 
tabloid, proved popular 
that was eventually spun 
off and sold separate 
publication. And while Lai 
was prepared put $100 
million his own money 
into Apple Daily, now 
thinks $42 million invest- 
ment will suffice. 

But Apple Daily has not 
been universally well re- 
ceived. Lai’s effort cement 
his grip the Hong Kong 
market suffered setback 
December when several rival 


dailies initiated brutal price 
war that was clearly intended 
punish the maverick pub- 
lisher. Three papers quickly 
folded, and Apple Daily’s 
circulation fell around 
10,000. The assault Lai 
was hardly unexpected: 
Apple Daily had violated 
long-standing pricing cartel 
when hit newsstands 
introductory price HK$2 
about twenty-five cents. 
Other major publications 
were charging HK$5. 

Nor are Lai’s problems lim- 
ited the competition. His ef- 
fort get the shares Next 
Media Group, the parent com- 
pany Next and Apple Daily, 
listed the Hong Kong 
Stock Exchange was delayed 
for months because was 
unable find investment 
bank willing sponsor the 
deal; bankers eager culti- 
vate business China were 
reluctant jeopardize their 
opportunities helping Bei- 
jing’s least-favorite publisher. 
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And while the mainland gov- 
ernment longer hassles 
Giordano, Apple Daily has 
been barred from covering 
several events China open 
other Hong Kong media. 
Will the Chinese attempt 
stifle Lai after 1997? 
doubts it. believes Beijing 
will eager show that 
can maintain Hong Kong’s 
prosperity; silencing the 
colony’s most prominent pub- 
lisher will not boost investor 
confidence. Moreover, 
convinced that market reforms 
initiated China’s Commu- 
nist regime will eventually 
cause its demise. Economic 
progress creating desire 
for greater openness and 
clearly shrinking the role 
the Communist party 
monopoly that charges pre- 
mium for lousy service” 
Chinese life. Lai simply fig- 
ures that time his side. 
Michael Steinberger 
Steinberger free-lance 
writer based Hong Kong. 
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Darts Laurels 


DART Financial World, for showing how very 
small, after all, is. Upon receiving early last August 
unsolicited 2,500-word manuscript that had been 
submitted, complete with title, footnotes, and cover 
letter, one Frederic Townsend, attorney, member 
the Chicago Board Trade, and free-lance writer 
Lake Bluff, Illinois, which cogently set forth 
original and provocative analysis Orange 
County, California’s financial collapse, the magazine’s 
editors were clearly impressed. impressed, fact, 
that they took his ideas and incorporated them into the 
September issue’s lead editorial. Only when 
factchecker called confirm some statistics did 
Townsend discover the fate his piece; his very 
strenuous objections, however, were little avail. 
Among the various responses got from FW: (1) that 
was way past deadline and too late pull; (2) that 
what Townsend had submitted was not article all 
but letter, and therefore the property Financial 
World with what wished; (3) that the editorial 
would attribute the ideas Townsend, for which 
should grateful; (4) that would find enclosed 
$250 “honorarium” that “of course way limits 
you from publishing your [no longer original] article 
[sic] elsewhere,” and (5) sick-joke promise: “should 
you write any future articles you think may 
appropriate for Financial World, would pleased 
give them our careful consideration.” Townsend’s 
even more strenuous post-publication pleas that the 
magazine set the record straight, correct the several 
misleading errors had introduced into his attributed 
analysis, and retract its offensively wrong-headed 
assumptions about his views the Orange County 
matter, have been pointedly ignored. 


LAUREL The Kansas City Star and staff writer 
Tracey Kaplan, for flushing out the truth and raising 
helluva stink. After getting wind residents’ 
less than fragrant odors emanating from 
the city’s recently opened “riverwalk” $86 
million flood-control and beautification project 
designed transform concrete, flood-prone ditch 
near the downtown shopping area into Seine-like 
urban paradise lakes, pools, waterfalls, fountains, 
and pathways along the water’s edge Kaplan 
plunged into the problem and, beginning with 
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Sunday, August 20, page-one story, spread all out. 
Personal observation revealed toilet paper, feces, and 
urine spilling routinely into what the mayor was calling 
“the jewel the Midwest”; laboratory analysis 
commissioned the paper had, contradiction lab 
findings announced the city, revealed levels fecal 
coliform bacteria significantly above federal and state 
standards; review construction logs revealed 
frequent sewage spills, well the city’s failure 
officially report them, violation the Clean Water 
Act; interviews with engineers and contractors revealed 
that the warnings experts pre-construction 
planning conferences had simply been ignored. Before 
the week was out, the Star was reporting that the city 
would conduct further tests make sure the water was 
safe, and would spend $100,000 identify any 
problems the surrounding sewage system; was also 
reporting that both the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency and the Missouri Department Natural 
Resources had begun official investigations. 


DART the Bucks County, Pennsylvania, Courier 
Times, for yet another example political correctness 
mindlessly applied. Paraphrasing the remarks made 
local antiviolence conference Arun Gandhi, 
grandson India’s great social and spiritual leader, the 
late Mahatma, the Courier Times told its readers that, 
“Growing South Africa during apartheid, Gandhi 
was beaten twice when was ten. The first time his 
attackers were white children, few months later they 
were African Americans.” 


DART the Portland, Maine, Press Herald, for 
not telling tales out school. October 10, man 
identifying himself Jason Smith presented himself 
local elementary school saying had been asked 
the family particular second-grader take him 
the dentist; however, since the man was without 
written note, since the mother the child could not 
reached, and since the dentist’s name provided 
Smith did not match the name the dentist the 
student’s file, the principal respectfully but regretfully 
informed the man that could not release the child. 
October 27, having learned that Smith was part 
investigative news team and that the (failed) 
abduction had been planned (with the knowledge the 
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student’s mother, who was employed the station and 
had been waiting car outside) part sweeps- 
week exposé security the schools, Superintendent 
Robert Hasson, Jr., wrote WGME president and 
general manager Bill Stough, protesting the “abuse 
trust” and charging that the station “had engaged 
deliberate, cynical deception the school staff order 
manufacture news story.” also banned WGME 
from setting foot any the district’s schools without 
prior authorization. November letter the 
superintendent, Stough offered his response, 
disingenuously praising the school for having passed 
its challenging test and piously invoking the press’s 
responsibility “cover timely matters public 
concern.” (He did not address point subsequently 
made highly detailed account the Falmouth 
Forecaster, namely, that “Maine has had recent 
incidents children being abducted from school which 
might have prompted the station’s look the 
any event, nothing this instructive little story 
found its way into the pages the Portland Press 
Herald. One possible reason, given the Casco Bay 
Weekly Press Herald editor Lou Ureneck, that the 
story just “wasn’t newsworthy.” Another possibility: 
the Portland Press Herald owned Gannett 
Communications, which also owns WGME. 


DART the Lexington, Kentucky, Herald-Leader, 
for dangerous experiment journalistic alchemy. 
The paper took piece dubious mettle 
admiring 3,500-word series how athletic coaches 
Kentucky and beyond were getting rich moonlighting 
representatives long-distance telephone-time 
wholesaler known Excel Communications and 
transformed into marketing gold. the eleven 
months since the piece appeared (see Darts and 
Laurels, July/August 1995) the paper has sold some 
600,000 reprints, presumably for distribution sales 
meetings, fifty cents pop. Blinded perhaps the 
glitter Excel’s success, the Herald-Leader’s profile 
does not reflect the fact that the company’s image has 
been somewhat tarnished solid investigative stories 
in, among other papers, the San Francisco Examiner 
and the Roanoke Times, both which have noted that 
Excel’s structure bares certain resemblance 
potentially shaky pyramid. 


DART ABC’s World News Tonight, for breaking 
the journalistic covenant. Following October 
segment reaction the Israeli peace agreement with 
the Palestinians, which correspondent David Ensor 
reported that Likud party leader Benjamin Netanyahu 
“calls Prime Minister Rabin Boston-based 
media watchdog group called CAMERA (Committee 
for Accuracy Middle East Reporting America) 
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rose challenge the truth that inflammatory 
statement and ask for public apology and 
correction. October anchor Peter Jennings 
delivered on-air statement that only compounded the 
newscast’s earlier sin, implying that Netanyahu’s denial 
having uttered such words was arguable, say the 
least, since “there are numerous references him doing 
press reports from the region.” Jennings’s words 
were not acceptable CAMERA’s eyes, and the group 
rose again, requesting, letter ABC News 
president Roone Arledge, list specific names and 
dates. answer came back senior vice president 
Richard Wald: those “numerous press reports from the 
region,” seems, were the Des Moines, Iowa, Register, 
and the Edmonton, Ontario, Journal. CAMERA would 
not rest. November 10, six days after Rabin’s 
assassination, the group wrote again Arledge, 
informing him what its research had revealed: 
Canadian publication tells the ‘traitor’ charge was 
thought have been taken from The [U.K.] Guardian 
but now acknowledges there report that 
publication substantiate their The Des 
Moines Register article [was] derived from several 
wire service stories, none which contain the ‘traitor’ 
charge.” Whether ABC bore false witness knowingly 
otherwise, its people have proved pretty stiff- 
necked lot. 


DART the Houston Chronicle, for belying the 
noble notion that virtue its own reward. October 
the paper featured story, complete with photo, 
the presentation University Texas distinguished 
alumni award Chronicle publisher Richard J.V. 
Johnson; October 12, story, complete with photo, 
the Denton Cooley Leadership Award dinner 
chaired Chronicle publisher Richard J.V. Johnson; 
October 17, story, complete with photo, the 
Book Author Dinner co-chaired Chronicle 
publisher Richard J.V. Johnson; October 24, photo 
(no story) banquet given the Welch Foundation, 
chaired Chronicle publisher Richard J.V. Johnson; 
October 30, item this year’s University 
Houston Communication Alumni Association dinner, 
complete with photo last year’s Communicator the 
Year, Richard J.V. Johnson; and November 16, 
item American Diabetes Association gala 
complete with photo gala honoree Richard J.V. 
Johnson. For the record, other people did appear the 
above-mentioned photos. Also for the record, “Big City 
Beat” columnist Maxine Mesinger’s columns 
October and November included only glowing 
mentions her boss photos the man all. 


This column compiled and written Gloria Cooper, 
managing editor, whom nominations should addressed. 
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Katherine Fulton 


and half years ago, assigned myself the story professional life- 
time. wanted explore the fate journalism the digital age. 
Like most challenging beats, this one was hopelessly large, approached 
unusual way. didn’t want cover the breaking news the corporate 
mergers, the cuts news budgets, the declining audiences for daily newspa- 
pers and broadcast networks, the initial reluctance confront the new on-line 
medium followed the panicked rush embrace all things Internet. 
Instead, got job teaching Duke University and looked under the 
surface, the technological, economic, and social forces that rarely 
make headlines. For five semesters read, wandered on-line, con- 
versed with original thinkers and with twenty-year-old students eagerly 
exploring their free high-speed network connections. The payoff came 
when was forced examine assumptions didn’t even realize held. 

had hoped trace this journey the usual linear narrative style, much did two 
years ago this magazine, near the start quest (see “Future Tense,” 
November/December 1993). But this time found myself facing vast puzzle which 
new technological pieces are constantly introduced, which the old borders keep chang- 
ing, which some new and even some pieces may not fit The puzzle can’t 
put together yet. Indeed, there’s every sign that the pieces will stay the air for long 
time. Out there cyberspace, massive research and development project under way, 
and mutating daily. Anyone can pull ringside seat. 

With this mind, I’ve created guided tour interesting on-line experiments. This 
article on-line own Web site, http://www.cjr.org/. Every boldfaced word 


Katherine Fulton recently moved Berkeley, California, work for the Global Business Net- 
work, consulting firm that specializes helping businesses and organizations prepare for the 
future. The founding editor the North Carolina Independent, alternative weekly, she 
designed journalism and technology conferences 1994 and 1995 for the Nieman Foundation 
Harvard, where she was fellow 1992-93. Her e-mail address fulton@gbn.org. 
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phrase the piece indicates Internet site you 
can experience yourself linking it. Just click. 
This tour, however, not about the bells and whis- 
tles, enticing those can be. It’s about who will 
shape the future journalism. I’ve adapted that 
useful on-line staple, “frequently asked questions,” 
way organizing the tour and thinking out loud 
about how some journalism’s longstanding moral, 
practical, and economic certainties are eroding. 


Shall begin? 


not interested technology and I’m sick 
the hype, why should care? 


smaller and smaller component larger and larger 
media and communications system. When Vanity Fair 
named its fifty “leaders the informa- 
tion age” its annual look “The New 
Establishment” last fall, only one leader 
Norman Pearlstine, editor chief, 
Time Warner was journalist work- 
ing for mainstream news organization. 

Journalism companies used control 
the megaphone and therefore had 
monopoly who got heard. New 
technologies such satellites, cable, 
fiber optics, and, course, computers 
have destroyed that world forever. 

Some what hear about the future hype. 
Two years ago everyone was busy touting the 
future interactive television. Soon everyone 
would ordering movies demand and 
enjoying the 500-channel universe. Then new 
graphical browsing software called Mosaic sud- 
denly made fun navigate the Internet. Now 
interactive trials have disappeared into techni- 
cal and balance-sheet quagmires while hundreds 
new “channels” are added the World Wide Web 
every single day. Next for publicity blitz: the 
Internet through your cable television connection. 

The point that while specific, short-term predic- 
tions may wrong, it’s mistake ignore the overall 
longer-term trends. “Take given that within five 
years, networked computers the workplace and the 
home will compete equal footing with the exist- 
ing news media routine source news for over 
half the public the industrialized world,” writes 


Professor Russell Neuman Tufts University, who 
known for his careful scholarship. “Skeptical? OK, 
then make ten years. We’re not discussing the end 
point anymore, just the shape the diffusion curve.” 

Journalism faces historic challenge adapt 
new medium, whether people relate through 
television screen, computer monitor, some new 
hybrid. journalists even the most technopho- 
bic need understand how digital communica- 
tion systems are challenging both the business mod- 
els and journalistic conventions we’ve inherited 
from other eras technological innovation. 

Take, for example, our first journalistic stop 
this tour The Boston Globe, which has 
rethought old notions proprietary products. 
Instead just taking their newspaper on-line, 
many have done, the Globe people have opened 
gateway boston.com their whole region. 
They convinced all the major television stations 
and museums the city join them content 
partners, creating the process impressive new 
media genre. Citizens can play, too, voicing 
opinion, using the site’s resources help 
address community problems, linking their 
home pages, their organizations’, the site. 

The task facing any thoughtful journalist today, 
says Arthur Sulzberger, Jr., publisher The New 
York Times, “is take the brand have today 
and translate for this new medium. Some 
the parts will shockingly familiar all us. 
Twenty and twenty-five years from now, other 
parts none can even imagine.” 


Won’t there always market for 
journalism? 


answer this question, you have decide what 
you mean the word “journalism.” The term 
refers many things, from the most honored tra- 
ditions reporting live cable coverage 
events all the varied activities that happen under 
the banners journalistic institutions. 

Most reporters and editors think journalism means 
covering and uncovering news and telling people what 
they’ve learned. Their calling test hunches and 
hypotheses, gossip and conflicting accounts against 
the evidence, organize and analyze and sometimes 
synthesize information into compelling stories. 

What inspires journalists, however, neither what 
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pays the bills nor necessarily what draws audiences. 
The reporters’ and editors’ definition doesn’t 
describe the business most commercial American 
journalism, which selling advertising. And does- 
incorporate all the things the average American 
newspaper and some its broadcast counterparts 
provide commodity information (weather reports, 
sports statistics, stock tables, television listings), 
community bulletin boards (calendars, obituaries), 
community forums (letters the editor, op-ed 
pages, call-in shows), entertainment (features, 
comics, trivia, crossword puzzles, people gossip). 

Strip away some the more profitable popu- 
lar items under this current umbrella, and you could 
strip away the means paying for serious reporting 
aimed mass audiences. One very important thing 
understand about the new media world just 
how easy such unbundling becomes. 

Classified ads, that huge profit center for every 
newspaper, are particularly vulnerable. Job listings 
services have been among the first types ads on- 
line, and newspapers have finally formed 
CareerPath consortium compete. doesn’t take 
much imagination see how phone companies, 
already the yellow-pages business, could move 
on-line and take away just enough newspaper clas- 
sifieds business seriously threaten the newsroom 
budget. (The major phone companies are already 
moving aggressively sell mass Internet access.) 

The on-line environment provides retail adver- 
tising, too, with new possibility speaking 
directly with potential clients. Reebok and 
Southwest Airlines are but two examples among 
hundreds serious experiments under way. 
“Planetreebok” full-fledged magazine, featur- 
ing tips about sports and recreation, information 
about the Olympics, and bulletin board that 
includes complaints about the firm’s products. 
Southwest’s “home gate” the Internet includes 
schedules, fares, tips packing, and links 
information about cities the airline serves. 

the editorial side, private and public-sector 
entrepreneurs are nibbling away well. ESPNET 
SportsZone widely considered one the best 
on-line publications provides in-depth, multime- 
dia features and interactive games well up-to- 
the-minute scores. Intellicast offers extensive cur- 
rent weather satellite maps and forecasts for every 
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major city the world. you want see what the 
president said last week, last year, you can 
directly the White House. you want check 
out the tour schedule for your favorite band, you can 
turn Ticketmaster which one day could the 
dominant events-listing service the Internet. 

The point that journalists and journalistic 
institutions are not necessarily better qualified 
better positioned provide these and other basic 
services than host potential competitiors. 

Even some things closer the heart serious 
journalism can provided others. For the past 
year, the Benton Foundation’s Communications 
Policy Project has been on-line demonstrating how 
nonprofit organizations can become more active 
players the information marketplace, especially for 
complicated policy issues that most mainstream 
media organiza- 
tions treat super- 
ficially, all. 
And the univer- 
sity-based Civic 
Practices 
Network busy 
creating place 
find out how 
citizens nation- 
wide are address- 
ing local problems; citizens and community organi- 
zations are invited tell their own stories, which 
others can locate, depending what issue geo- 
graphical region interests them. 

The electronic environment flattens everything 
making talented college sophomore’s home page, 
say, seem equivalent CNN’s and this raises 
obvious questions about credibility information. 
Still, people will have many more choices. There 
will surely strong market for much what now 
falls under journalism’s umbrella. But the playing 
field wide open for new competitors. 


technology just one many pressing 
problems for journalism? 


Yes, course. “The journalist’s challenge isn’t the 
medium but the message,” argues Ellen Hume 
her Annenberg Washington Program report, 
Tabloids, Talk Radio, and the Future News. 
“The problem not the strength the competition 
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but the weakness today’s journalism, hobbled 
formulas, attitudes, and habits that alienate 
many customers.” 

Hume certainly right that winning new audi- 
ences and holding onto old ones will require more 

than simply using new medium 
the same old things. But she also 
knows it’s mistake focus 
changing journalistic conventions 
without understanding the way the 
technological and economic environ- 
ment shapes them. 

The fast-food part the modern 
media diet conflict, celebrities, and 
catastrophe exists part because 
burgeoning technology. heard 
above the din growing competition, 

much journalism today finds itself tabloid mode, 
shouting and trivializing attract attention. 

the positive side, changing technologies force 
journalists reexamine what they and why. 
What exactly news, and who has the right 
report it? How you make useful? people 
select and absorb information differently the on- 
line environment? Every new media service has 
ask questions like these. The answers will create 
new generation journalistic conventions that 
could well affect old media well. New technolo- 
gies, therefore, give journalistic reformers ideal 
opening try new ideas. 


What’s really new about this new medium? 


When posed this question students, one 
young woman knitted her brow, raised her hand, 
and said, “It reminds that children’s book, 
Wrinkle Time.” Indeed, anyone who spends any 
significant time the Web experiences how the 
old limitations time, space, medium, and place 
seem collapse magically, they did 
Madeleine L’Engle’s book. 

Now weekly magazines, such Time, can have 
daily on-line editions, and daily newspapers, such 
USA Today, can compete with and radio 
twenty-four hours day. Indeed, immediacy one 
the new medium’s advantages. 

Newsholes and newscasts longer have 
bounds. local television station such WDIV 
Detroit can on-line with virtual tour its 
studios, while PBS’s Frontline can provide 
schedule, library detailing past broadcasts, and 
additional information about documentary topics. 

Journalists used work one medium, and spent 
their lives mastering its nuances. the future, when 
print, sound, and pictures are all simply digital bits, 
they may find themselves asking which tools are 
right for what stories, since their news organization 
may provide the same news different media. 
Already, when, say, the poet Seamus Heaney wins 


the Nobel Prize for literature, newspaper can turn 
reader into listener connecting on-line the 
Internet Poetry archive, where Heaney reads his 
poems resonant brogue. 

These things seem rather straightforward. Less 
obvious are the somewhat contradictory ways new 
technologies change the journalists’ relationship 
geography. 

Historically, American journalism was locally 
based. Slowly, technology made easier for many 
newspapers and local broadcasts fill increasing 
amounts space and time with commodity national 
and international news. Profit pressures, fueled 
large absentee ownership, have also driven this trend. 

Now, however, audiences can get news head- 
lines from many sources. coming years the 
smart money local journalism will give people 
more reason need their product. That means 
investment local news, rather than the editorial 
cutbacks now prevalent. 

the same time, new media can nurture spe- 
cialized interests, creating new interactive commu- 
nities not based geography. The Indianapolis 
Star/News auto racing site and the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer’s site featuring The Rock and Roll 
Hall Fame illustrate how journalists may 
able create potential new markets that extend 
beyond their local base. 

You have look beyond journalists’ efforts, how- 
ever, see how this trend could create whole new 
media genre. Rich on-line environments such 
Netnoir (“the cybergateway Afrocentric culture,” 
from politics religion sports) and Rocktropolis 
graphically sophisticated site devoted rock 
music) could draw just the sorts people advertis- 
ers most crave. Will on-line “places” such these 
become the familiar, reliable “hometown papers” 
the twenty-first century for young people longer 
very attached where they live? 

What’s new about new media not limited 
these examples. But let’s catch our breath moment. 


Can technology help solve some 
journalism’s problems? 


Yes, although it’s easier see how things fall 
apart than how they might reassemble. The prob- 
lem defining the problems. 

Professor Neil Postman New University 
turns the question around way find helpful: 
What the problem which the profession 
journalism the solution? (And what will you 
need like twenty years solve whatever 
problem you think journalism solves?) 

The power this formulation that forces jour- 
nalists think about the needs their customers 
rather than the needs journalists the limits 
current news manufacturing and distribution process- 
es. Why, after all, people need journalists? 
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Postman argues that journalists haven’t adapted 
the world they’ve helped create. the nine- 
teenth century, says, the problem journalism 
solved was the scarcity information; the late 
twentieth century the problem has become infor- 
mation glut. The problem isn’t getting more 
diverse forms information quicker. “The prob- 
lem,” says Postman, how decide what sig- 
nificant, relevant information, how get rid 
unwanted information.” 

Too much what journalists adds the clut- 
ter. Much the new media does the same. The 
information glut, meanwhile, masks correspond- 
ing scarcity high-quality reporting and interpre- 
tation that helps people make sense their world. 
think the scoop the future will the best 
interpretation, the best written account, the most 
descriptive account, but most all the one that 
explains you why you need know and what 
means,” said the veteran broadcaster Daniel Schorr 
watched the on-line world unfold before him 
the Annenberg Washington Program last winter. 

This, course, what much great journalism has 
always done. The difference that journalists now 
have powerful new tools for dealing with the bias 
against understanding prevalent modern media. 

Hypertext which allows you move easily 
among files and computers pointing and clicking 
really does connect people easily with informa- 
tion, ideas, and other people. Consider reading the 
latest story Bosnia and linking timeline and 
map remind yourself what means. imagine 
reading book review, linking the first chapter 
the book, and ordering on-line you like. You can 
already those things part The Washington 
Post’s Digital Ink service (which went press 
was not yet accessible from the Internet). 

Nora Paul the Poynter Institute envisions 
whole new genre, which she calls annotative 
journalism. Here, if, say, the president gave 
speech, you might link what said before the 
subject and the counter-arguments the critics. 
The innovative on-line magazine Feed, the Net’s 
answer illustrates version this: 
somebody writes opinion and then several people 
offer counter-arguments specific points, via links 
that the reader can hit not. Experiments creat- 
ing information webs challenge the often well- 
guarded borders today’s journalistic products. 
Sometimes, another journalist, university, 
nonprofit organization, will provide the best link 
viewpoint that doesn’t make through today’s 
mainstream media filter. 

What’s happened far probably quite tame 
compared what’s coming. And again, you have 
look beyond pure journalistic efforts see the 
potential. The Discovery Channel Online, when 
last checked, touted its “Originally Produced 
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Interactive Stories with Film, Music, Photography 
and The channel invites viewers 
join its expeditions sending questions on- 
line, and features viewers’ own adventures. 
Reinventing America, on-line game spon- 
sored the Markle Foundation, 
twenty-six-week experiment 
voter education, which play- 
ers will study issues and set 
hypothetical federal spending lev- 
els. Word, stylish and some- 
what hard-to-define magazine 
available only on-line, strik- 
ing example how new gener- 
ation graphic designers will 
play with the ways users take 
information and ideas. 

These experiments begin hint the really radi- 
cal thing about new technologies: they enable people 
have more control over what they want know 
and when they want know it. Already the 
Internet, very different sorts information providers 
are scrambling create services help you choose 
city live in, buy house, purchase car. 
You can get help deciding whom vote for, using 
the service Mother Jones magazine has created, 
“The Coin-Operated Congress.” The much-touted 
personal newspaper, which allows people adjust 
for their own combinations news, opinion, and 
features, already offered college student 
major new entrepreneurial effort 
(Individual, Inc.), and the San Jose Mercury News 
(Newshound). And you miss special NPR 
report, you can now listen your own sched- 
ule (see January/February). 

people get used asking for what they need, 
whole new businesses will created serve them. 
“The future belongs neither the conduit content 
players, but those who control the filtering, 
searching, and sense-making tools will rely 
navigate through the expanses cyberspace,” writes 
Paul Saffo, the Institute for the Future, non-prof- 
think tank based Menlo Park, California. Some 
these tools may include software “agents” that 
explore on-line networks for us, alerting that our 
favorite band will playing nearby next month 
that the airlines have just announced sale. Other 
new businesses are already competing become the 
next generation’s Internet version Guide, 
capital flows into on-line indexing and searching 
systems such Yahoo and Magellan. 

Eventually money may also flow information 
brokers who will charge find the information 
you need. I’m diagnosed with breast cancer, 
willing pay fee receive the best recent 
news reports, the Web-site references, and the 
addresses mailing lists and newsgroups where 
patients offer each other support and information. 
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Pathfinder 


the exchanges that 
took place between 
Mandel and his 
friends 


account helping 
start The Washington 
Post’s online service 


Nando.Next 


“Can the Paperless 
Magazine Make It?” 


The great on-line opportunity finding ways 
inform people more deeply and save them time. 
The question whether people will turn jour- 
nalists someone else ten twenty years, 
when they need better information filter. 

Journalists, who have already lost 
much authority and standing 
the culture, are going have re- 
earn their right both. 


this new medium one 
yet understands, shouldn’t jour- 
nalists focus preserving tradi- 
tions and values? 


“Do really think need change 

think the only thing know for sure that 
can’t afford change what are,” The New York 
Times’s Arthur Sulzberger, Jr., told gathering 
sponsored the Nieman Foundation last spring. 
got keep our center. We’ve got know 
what that do, what are our core competen- 
cies, and other fancy terms being used these days 
business, and build those cores. That leaves lots 
and lots and lots room for lots other people 
very interesting and exciting things, and they’re 
going them, and mazel tov.” 

want believe the journey going that 
simple and clear for journalists, but can’t. 

The reason that journalism institutions have 
long played role that transcended providing infor- 
mation. Facts are the tangible product, but other 
things such favorite writer, commentator, 
host, connection community, access expe- 
riences outside our own are often what bring peo- 
ple back time and again hometown newspaper, 
favorite broadcast show, niche magazine. 

Content people, well information, and 
new media change the equation. For all the talk 
interactivity, find very few journalists who really 
understand its import. 

Last year, one count, billion e-mail mes- 
Sages were sent the United States number 
that exceeded the number ordinary messages 
sent through the U.S. mail. Digital technologies 
really make easy contact friends and 
strangers alike. That means they make things hap- 
pen that were not possible before. 

For instance, last spring, moving exchange took 
place on-line Tom Mandel died. had spent 
eighteen months trying build community Time 
magazine’s America Online experiment, and for 
many years he’d been active participant the 
WELL, the prototypical cyberspace community. 
cancer ate his insides up, Mandel shared his feelings 
and received outpouring support from peo- 
ple had met and others who had known him only 


on-line. Time Inc.’s Pathfinder Internet site has 
edited and preserved the exchanges that took place 
between Mandel and his friends. Reading Mandel 
memoriam, watching that kind intimacy and 
community form on-line, changed how thought 
about the role journalism. 

journalist with little on-line experience tends 
think terms stories, news value, public ser- 
vice, and things that are good read,” writes 
Melinda McAdams, her account helping start 
The Washington Post’s on-line service. “But per- 
son with lot on-line experience thinks more 
about connections, organization, movement within 
and among sets information, and communication 
among different people.” 

Journalists are often wrapped the quite 
legitimate worry that responding e-mail will 
drain time from reporting that they miss the larger 
point: the most successful on-line sites, such 
America Online’s The Motley Fool, create 
dynamic community that makes you want return 
again and again. The journalistic stars the future 
may well include those who delight new kind 
media theater, who enjoy facilitating discus- 
sions figuring out how involve audiences 
meaningfully gathering information. Even more 
daring will the institutions that actively help 
readers create their own content, the Raleigh, 
North Carolina, News Observer’s Nando.Next 
does for students. On-line, nothing stops local 
media institution from positioning itself the 
place where any coach parent can share writ- 
ten account (or someday video) any local 
Little League game. 

Where can people listen each other? Where 
can they heard? Where can they meet new peo- 
ple? The answer these questions could turn out 
important factor the long-term sur- 
vival some journalism institutions the quality 
their information. 


Who will win and who will lose? 


last fall’s American Magazine Conference, the 
president and chief executive Time, Inc., Don 
Logan, was asked whether electronic publishing 
would important moneymaker the next 
five years. “To perfectly honest,” said, 
don’t have clue.” 

Neither obviously. It’s whole lot easier 
dream editorial models for new media than cre- 
ate the business models pay for them (see the 
Paperless Magazine Make 
January/February). And it’s probably whole lot 
cheaper and easier create something interesting than 
all need some way grasp what’s happening. helps 
make some key distinctions: between journalists 
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and the institutions that currently employ them; 
between old journalism brand names and new media 
innovators; and between different sorts markets. 

Let’s begin with journalists. It’s hard imaging 
world which reporting, writing, visual, design, and 
editing skills won’t continue needed. The question 
who will employ journalists? And exactly what? 

Michael Kinsley became one the first well- 
known journalists jump the new-media wagon 
when announced last fall was moving 
Washington state, that start new on-line 
magazine for Microsoft. Reporters laid off old 
media companies may snapped local 
Internet providers commercial on-line services, 
such America Online, which September 
launched news and information network, Digital 
City, far available only Washington, D.C. 

And economy increasingly dominated 
independent contractor relationships, more journal- 
ists could find themselves business for them- 
selves. Famous names say, Barbara Walters 
Russell Baker might able sell themselves 
audiences directly. Others may find themselves spe- 
cializing particular skill particular subject 
matter, and collaborating with other specialists 
project-by-project basis (the way Hollywood oper- 
ates now). Another model might The American 
Reporter, early on-line cooperative effort, 
“owned the writers whose work features.” 

Many journalists, course, will continue work 
for the big newspapers and networks. Those institu- 
tions have formidable marketing advantages, but, 
the other hand, they have fight large bureaucracies 
and decades institutional habits try new things. 
Their new competitors can simply start from scratch, 
Apple Computer, Adobe Corporation, and the 
Borders books and music chain did when they com- 
bined forces and launched new on-line magazine, 
Salon, edited experienced journalist. (Borders 
distributing millions bookmarks promoting the 
effort.) Indeed it’s far more likely that the next ten 
years will produce another Ted Turner Michael 
Bloomberg than wildly innovative New York Times. 

New and old ventures alike have face chal- 
lenges posed different types markets (national, 
international, and local; mass audience and special 
interest). Surely only few major mass media orga- 
nizations Reuters, Microsoft/NBC, News 
Corp./MCI, Disney/ABC, Time Warner/CNN 
will fight out for widespread international reach 
headline services. And all these may one day find 
themselves facing unexpected new competition 
(Netscape? AT&T?). the same time, the few 
excellent national-news brand names, such The 
New York Times and The Wail Street Journal (both 
whom are moving onto the World Wide Web), 
face quite unique problems and opportunities 
serving their increasingly elite audiences. 
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While most media attention will focused 
these big players, much the most interesting and 
innovative activity will take place narrower niche 
markets often aimed smaller audiences. And the 
most important question will whether general-inter- 
est local and regional news operations 
(new old) can generate enough prof- 
its pay for excellent reporting, which 
multimedia world will make both 
more expensive and even more essen- 
tial. New local business models are 


likely involve hybrids that were pre- 
viously unimaginable. addition 
The Boston Globe experiment already 
mentioned, innovations include The 
New Century Network, major new 
joint venture some the nation’s 
largest newspaper companies support local newspa- 
pers providing and sharing on-line content; Infinet, 
joint Knight-Ridder/Landmark Communications 
project offer Internet access local communities 
across the country; and new journalistic umbrellas 
such the Raleigh News Observer’s Nando.net, 
which provides new bundles specialized content 
and services (see “The Virtual Trail,” 
January/February). One longed-for innovation far 
remains elusive that secure transactions on-line 
will yield whole new profit lines (calendar listings tied 
ticket sales, for instance). 

And what about citizens and consumers? Will 
they win? Those who can afford are likely 
better informed, less time, than ever. But the 
quality gap likely continue grow, with 
mass-audience products under ever-intensifying 
pressure succumb entertainment values. The 
issue, ever, who will left behind. 


What can journalists avoid being left 
behind? 


Certainly one can paint scenario which con- 
sumers really don’t want interactivity, one can 
figure out how make the new medium profitable, 
huge technical problems cannot solved, and legal 
and ethical issues such censorship, liability, priva- 
cy, and copyright slow on-line growth crawl. 

But wouldn’t bet it. The wisest strategy, 
believe, remain committed high-quality 
reporting and storytelling and invest seriously 
understanding new media. That doesn’t mean you 
have take the near-impossible task mastering 
all the changing currents and cross-currents. was 
polishing this piece the turn the year, for 
instance, there was way know that the big 
telecommunications reform bill would passed 
few weeks later, whether the new Java program- 
ming language would live the predictions that 
will transform the World Wide Web. But still 
have keep our eye the big picture. 
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Everything I’ve learned argues that digital technologies 
will continue grow, eventually creating new medium 
that will force all previous communications media rede- 
fine themselves, just radio had when television 
came along. The microprocessor has been marching slow- 
and steadily into every corner our lives for half- 
century already the average new automobile today has 
more computer power than the spaceship that went the 
moon just generation ago and shows signs 
slowing down. 

many fears about the future journalism, this 
the one that scares the most: that journalists and their 
companies will keep their eyes the horizon the next 
deadline, the next paycheck, the next quarterly sharehold- 
report and fail understand the horizon history, which 
could yet yield journalistic renaissance. 


How can more without spending life doing it? 


illuminate the changes that technology bringing 
journalism. Those underlined are available on-line. 

Ellen Hume’s valuable report, “Tabloids, Talk Radio, and 
the Future News: Technology’s Impact 
distills her ideas about why traditional journalism may not 
survive the new and offers her recommen- 
dations. The printed pamphlet free upon request from 
The Annenberg Washington Program, (202) 393-7100. 

“Where Page One Cyberspace?” Nancy Hicks 
Maynard’s excellent analysis how changing informa- 
tion technology will influence public-interest reporting. 
Maynard, the former co-owner The Oakland Tribune, 
consults the economics media and news, and will 
supply printed copies upon request, (510) 547-8563. 

News the Next Century major effort the Radio 
and Television News Directors Foundation. Seat the 
Table: The Role Journalism the Digital Era,” one 
number helpful resources that can ordered 
calling (202) 659-6510. 

The organization New Directions for News gathering top 
executives for series workshops that paint var- 
ious scenarios the future. on-line site has fascinating 
information about those workshops and other resources asso- 
ciated with its continuing new technologies project. call 
New Directions (573) 882-1110, for printed materials. 

The Poynter Institute’s on-line site has feature called 
HotNews which links important resources about major 
breaking stories. There’s also special section new 
media supplement its workshop offerings. One workshop 
produced comprehensive list questions you should ask 

you’re contemplating starting on-line operation. 


are few very helpful, low-cost resources help 


worry that now-profitable journalism companies will 
join the on-line fray, then pull out cut back too soon, 
when they don’t get immediate results definitive answers. 
worry that the profits that now support the great journalism 
democracy needs will disappear into niche businesses run 
people with little interest journalism but more imagi- 
nation staying power. worry that too many the best 
journalists will cling the past, which will work about 
well did for the guilds the Industrial Revolution. And 
worry that the most successful innovators the ones who 
will write the rules for the new medium will 
technophiles who don’t give damn about the difference 
between news story and and who think the First 
Amendment license print money. 

The horizon may long, but, actually, time short. The 
choice simple: follow, lead. 


Magazine’s Top 100 Web Sites provides useful 
overview that links you directly the sites. The list 
updated regularly. you prefer read about the Web 
aren’t connected yet, most newstands carry host 
internet-related magazines. Internet World can get little 
technical times, but nevertheless good guide. 

The Power News (Harvard, 1995), collection 
essays the sociologist Michael Schudson, indispens- 
able for anyone who wants think deeply about the role 
journalism democratic society. find him especial- 
helpful understanding the history various journal- 
istic such interviews, narrative form, 
and the newspaper itself. 

you’re interested listening the people creating 
the new on-line rules, subscribe e-mail distribution 
list maintained the new-media consultant Steve 
Outing. Information about along with Outing’s 
weekday on-line columns and other useful information 
Editor web site. E&P, along with 
The Kelsey Group, electronic-publishing consultant, 
sponsoring Best On-line Newspaper competition, 
which on-line newspapers will rated for news content, 
design, and other qualities. Look for the results the 
E&P Web site. 

Wired magazine, for all its self-congratulatory sound and 
fury, does publish articles practically every issue that 
illuminate the world that’s being created. All back issues 
are easily accessible on-line. Sample two particularly 
good articles: intellectual property/new economic 
and the parallels between the rhetoric about 
radio the 1920s and the promises being made now 
about the on-line world. 
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Todd Oppenheimer 


ears ago, during former career 
the theater, made pocket 
money doing mime the 
streets New York City, and 
was always stunned the dif- 
ference between performing 
the street compared with the 
stage. Holding the audience’s 
attention the sidewalk 
brutal undertaking requires 
energy and pace, ferocity 
and tightness delivery that 
left totally exhausted within 
few hours. The computer world’s “new media,” 
it’s called, strikes the same way. Its audi- 
ence restless bunch. Grabbing them, let alone 
holding their attention, requires one reach out 
with much, much more. This worid for 
docile publishers. This street journalism. 

The account that follows war stories, 
sense, from the streets cyberspace updates 
story these pages two years ago 
(“Exploring the Interactive Future,” 
November/December 1993). that time, wrote 
neutral observer, free-lance writer reporting 
Newsweek’s early experiments new media, 
which began 1989 and led news productions 
CD-ROM disks. Each those early CD-ROM 
productions focused one two big general 
news stories and included text, video, still photos, 
computer graphics, sound clips, even games and 
animations. 

the CD-ROM industry began suffering seri- 
ous growing pains technical capabilities, prod- 
uct distribution, and the audience remain limited 
the focus shifted. Newsweek’s CD-ROM team 
now targets specific audiences “Parent’s Guide 


Todd Oppenheimer associate editor Newsweek 
Interactive. 
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Children’s Software recent example). 
The rest Newsweek’s new media crew has, like 
mariy news organizations, turned the growing 
opportunities on-line, with weekly interactive 
edition the Prodigy service. the middle 
this process, was hired join its team multi- 
media reporters. 

creators new media talk frequently about 
how will change the fundamental rules the 
game, and there some truth this prediction. But 
any sea change happening more slowly and ardu- 
ously than many would have you believe. When 
compared their traditional counterparts (print, 
TV, even radio), virtually all new media publica- 
tions are clumsy, consistently undependable, and 
lacking richness. With that off chest, can 
also say I’ve seen innovations arrive with real 
momentum. Some those have occasionally been 
used on-line back alley rumbles, but they too 
suggest forces mass communication that are 
actually transforming positive ways. 

Bear mind that perspective may 
skewed, since primary job Newsweek now 
build and write for our “on-line community,” 
particularly raucous corner street journalism. 
The main events here fall into two categories 
“chat,” where the experience can quite discour- 
aging; and “bulletin board” discussions, which can 
equally rough but also inspiring. 

Like many news organizations, we’ve staged 
variety chat forums, kind on-line press con- 
ference, which takes place chat “rooms” that 
have become increasingly popular burgs cyber- 
space. chat, those who are on-line the same 
time (called “real time” cyber-jargon) can type 
us, each other, matter where they’re 
located. the “conversation” proceeds, every- 
one’s messages scroll madly across your screen. 

During one event staged last fall just after 
the O.J. Simpson verdict featured Mark 
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When fresh 


material 


lagged, the 
marauders 
cyberspace 
moved on, 
continuing 
their 
desperate 
search for 


stimulation 


Miller, Newsweek’s lead reporter the case, 
the guest speaker chat Prodigy. The 
event, called auditorium, began with crowd 
around fifty. Mid-way through the hour, 
Prodigy blessed with alert little win- 
dow that opens the screen everyone chat- 
ting anywhere Prodigy the time 
announcing the location what Prodigy con- 
siders significant on-line event. Within min- 
utes, the box containing the audience count 
showed more than 100. worked feverishly 
“moderated” San Francisco, another 
interactive editor New York passed the best 
questions could find Miller L.A. 
Miller struggled load his answers, filled 
time throwing background information I’d 
prepared previously, telling people about infor- 
mal discussions that would follow, anything 
keep the pace. However, soon the flow 
fresh material lagged, the numbers the 
audience box began dropping, the marauders 
cyberspace continued roaming the streets 
their desperate search for stimulation. 
another instance, featured several peo- 
ple who had been singled out Newsweek 
story “Everyday Heroes” Lakota 
Sioux who bringing wild buffalo back 
the Great Plains, and ranching them for com- 
mercial meat; and half-dozen “student- 
owners” Food From the nation- 
wide produce and salad dressing business run 
L.A. high school students, out com- 
munity garden the city’s riot-torn South 
Central district. The audience, chagrin, 
averaged total six, rarely outnumbering 
our speaker panel. (To fair, the quietness 
this event was caused partly mistakes 
planning. doubt another reason for its low 
appeal was the poor newsstand performance the 
print version “Everyday Heroes,” which raises 
other questions about whether people really want 
good news.) 

Afterwards apologized profusely our 
speakers for the disappointing crowd. But they 
weren’t discouraged they’d spent much the 
hour happily talking each other, ultimately 
resolving try exchange program. shook 
head amazement. Here had spent 
evening, each silent isolation, typing furiously 
empty house. apologized for its failure; 
they thanked for its 

What’s happening here? Put simply, this 
medium where we’re not the only ones doing the 
entertaining. People can entertain each other, some- 
times turning us, The Media, into mere sideshow. 

One basic obstacle that gathering crowd 
on-line always difficult, and aggravated the 


burgeoning number offerings audience 
that still relatively small. According esti- 
mates Jupiter Communications, membership 
the four giants the on-line world (The 
Microsoft Network, Prodigy, Compuserve, 
America Online) ranges from 650,000 4.7 mil- 
lion, and only tiny fraction them are on-line 
any given moment. One day last summer, 
AOL said hit record during prime-time, 
which generally late night, with about 
70,000 visitors. contrast, viewership 
ABC’s World News Tonight averages million. 

It’s private guess (whispered only you) 
that chat will soon prove have been fad, 
despite its current popularity. Its chaotic discus- 
sions are too often inane. Even when they’re 
good, many find that tracking screen 
scrolling text poor substitute for good, old- 
fashioned auditorium lecture, not mention 
night the couch with ER. 

More promising gathering grounds are the 
computer “bulletin boards” (called “newsgroups” 
the Internet). These are sections on-line 
service where members, their own pace, can 
read fixed notes from others, generally organized 
topic. Those interested then reply with their 
own notes, written with much care passion 
they wish devote. 

With our bulletin board Prodigy, created 
feature called “My Turn On-line.” It’s based 
the relatively popular “My Turn” page 
Newsweek, where outsiders some professional 
writers, some not expound topics their 
own choosing. Our on-line version begins with 
focused bulletin board discussion, generally 
pegged main story that week’s issue 
January topic, for instance, asked: What’s the 
proper judgment Hillary Clinton, light 
her new book, and the growing questions about 
Whitewater and symbol the 
margin the on-line story labeled, “Your 
Comments” clicking this button immedi- 
ately puts reader into the discussion. Whenever 
possible, writers editors the story under 
debate also join in, and week’s end, copy all 
the responses into one file. (The “Hillary” dia- 
logue, for example, gathered 260 replies the first 
week, roughly 27,000 words, many which con- 
sisted members discussing Hillary questions 
among themselves.) select the best passages, 
edit for grammar and spelling, then organize 
them into 1,000-2,000-word narrative that 
appears on-line. 

This task sometimes painfully stenographic, 
sometimes remarkably educational. The reason 
the rawness on-line correspondence, where 
writing skills are weak begin with and, even 
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among good writers, proper grammar and 
spelling are low priority. constantly con- 
fronted with notes that seem completely vacuous. 
Once they’re cleaned up, however, I’m consis- 
tently surprised how frequently something 
value lies within them. 
ven opinionated writers 
edge that discussions occasionally 
change their minds. On-line bul- 
letin board exchanges seem pro- 
duce some special alchemy. Even 
when more than dozen partic- 
ipants gather, these discussions 
generally attract people from all 
classes, and from all political 
viewpoints (mind you, with 
emphasis males, and the con- 
servative). each member logs 
on, generally sitting alone, 
unusual honesty and openness sometimes arises. 
Last October, following the “Million Man March” 
Washington, our bulletin board gathered sever- 
hundred whites, blacks, liberals, and conserva- 
tives unusually heated examination who 
blame for black suffering. Much this passion 
careless insult, called “flaming,” but some 
serious. one point, Cherokee Indian told 
black, “As long your culture embraces the vic- 
tim role, you will always one.” 

Although this comment drew specific reply, 
others told later messages that they had met 
and kept with people from other races through 
the discussion. Some eventually found the corre- 
spondence unsatisfying, but they consistently 
appreciated having their own speaker’s corner. 
participant James Fletcher put it, the bulletin 
board “is excellent forum for different groups 
discuss their feelings and not have them 
‘explained’ the media, some group that the 
media use represent group people.” 

the media proceed with our different 
experiments, should noted that on-line com- 
munication can also offer traditional rewards 
such honing our writing skills. One the great 
ironies on-line publishing concerns the odd 
realities text screen: the tremendous 
capacity on-line “servers” frees publications 
from traditional space constraints; yet the average 
screen-reader hunched over computer, 
adventurous mouse hand has little patience 
for long, leisurely treatments. He’s searching for 
immediate gratification. doesn’t get it, 
simply turn other artists the street. Perhaps 
this why it’s commonly said that the most 
effective communiqués on-line are extremely 
concise. I’m forced practice this art almost 
every day, compose short notes for 
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announcement screens our board, and reply 
notes from other members. That discipline, 
surprise, seems have strengthened 
voice and sharpened style. 

time, I’m hoping the entire array on-line 
participants will develop into 
new kind reporting team, pro- 
ducing stories that are seen less 
edicts and more conversations. 
For instance, today’s version 
“the story” might considered 
the opening remark ongoing 
discussion; the next piece the 
conversation would the read- 
ers’ responses, which could con- 
tribute not only additional view- 
points but also valuable facts and leads for every- 
one follow. read the results, then respond 
publishing again. and goes. After all, 
the on-line world, for all its rough spots, has cre- 
ated quite hurricane, which now slamming 
against Big Media’s crusty, hierarchical authori- 
ty. swim with the rising tide rather than 
fight it, probably notice the undercurrents 
more quickly. And, when people are restless 
anxious solve particular civic problems, per- 
haps these on-line networks will help hear 
their concerns more precisely, and respond with 
more helpful kinds information. 

That day, comes all, certainly way 
off. the meantime, it’s important not 
romanticize these on-line “communities.” While 
they encourage statements great passion and 
resolution, their connections can also come 
nothing. evidence, the speakers our chat 
auditorium with the Sioux and L.A. students 
never followed through with their plans for 
exchange program. once made pact with two 
enthusiastic members AOL meet local 
event. Not only did not hear from either 
them, follow-up queries went unanswered. 
intrigued that with on-line conversations, 
you have responsibility for the other person’s 
response,” Neil Postman, noted technology 
critic, told Nieman conference Harvard last 
May. wonder whether that isn’t its great 
appeal. You can have all these so-called friends, 
all over the world, and have goddamned 
responsibility.” 

It’s hope that the news gurus tomorrow 
will those who can redefine responsibility 
ours and that our readers. our material 
framed way that can entertain this increasing- 
restless citizenry, and that encourages them 
entertain, inform, and help each other, maybe 
then can hold crowd the sidewalks 
cyberspace. 


Despite 
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spots, 


the on-line 


world 


hurricane 


slamming 


against 


Big Media’s 
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Washington press 
pack hardly raised 
droopy gaze when 
Malcolm “Steve” 
Forbes, Jr., journeyed 
the National Press Club 
last 
announce his candidacy 
for president the United Siates. The 
New York Times ran wire service story 
well back the first section; The 
Washington Post noted that the reaction 
Forbes was one “lighthearted amuse- 
ment.” The journalists’ insouciance con- 
tinued through the rest the year, despite 
Forbes’s multimillion-dollar television 
campaign and the giddy rise his polling 
numbers; late December, page-one 
series the Los Angeles Times recounted 
“defining moments” the lives “GOP 
front runners” Dole, Gramm, Alexander, 
and Buchanan, excluding Forbes. 

the executive offices Time 
Warner Inc. magazines, editor-in-chief 
Norman Pearlstine had more animated 
reaction the news Steve Forbes’s 
entrance into the race. The day Forbes 
announced, Pearlstine sent notes John 
Huey and Jim Gaines, managing editors 


Edwin Diamond the author, most recent- 
ly, White House Your House, and 
professor NYU, where directs the 
News Study Group. Stacy Bradford, Alice 
Roche Cody, Andrea Modafferi, and Mario 
Kaiser provided research help. 


hanks, Steve, 
Needed 


Does editor have run for 
president before the mainstream press 
dares look the inner workings 

his her magazine? 


Edwin Diamond 


of, respectively, Fortune and Time. 
suggested profile Forbes and 
more pointedly Forbes’s publish- 
ing company and its flagship magazine, 
the business fortnightly Forbes. Gaines 
chose wait see the Forbes candi- 
dacy proved “viable.” Huey, whose 
Fortune happens also fortnightly 
business magazine, quickly decided 
major investigative piece. After all, 
Steve Forbes was one us, editor-in- 
chief with his own regular column, 
ghost-assisted ramble the family’s 
magazine called “Fact and Comment.” 
The article that Pearlstine wanted and 
Huey delivered created more stir than 
anything Fortune had done memory. 
According Fortune, Forbes the man 
wasn’t interested being president 
was raising the circulation and rev- 
enues Forbes the magazine. Powell 
and Gingrich had pushed their books 
month-long tours; Steve Forbes was 
using the whole campaign 
increase Forbes magazine’s visibility. 
course, these supposed goals were 
not unlike those Fortune itself pursu- 
ing the story, point Forbes himself made 
when the article appeared mid-January. 
“Pure class envy,” called it, interest- 
ing choice words for man who inher- 
ited family business and personal net 
worth excess $1.1 billion. 
Fortune’s assault Forbes, and 
Forbes’s counterattack, added little 


public understanding “the issues” 
1996. The clash the fortnightlies, 
however, did bring attention some 
longstanding practices endemic the 
magazine business, those “grubby little 
insiders’ secrets,” one insider’s 
phrase, that “everyone knows” but that 
“everyone” seldom shares with readers. 
The world New York business jour- 
nalism exposed the Fortune-Forbes 
episode cozy makes the supposed 
insularity 
Washington look inclusive the 
Super Bowl XXX audience. 
Washington, public officials, lobbyists, 
and journalists merely know each other; 
inside the midtown media zip codes 
(10010 10022), everybody has worked 
for everybody else one time anoth- 
er. Rivals become co-workers and vice 
versa quickly they change into 
sweats for morning workouts. Pearlstine 
left The Street Journal the late 
1970s put two years top Forbes 
editor. Then rejoined the Journal, 
where hooked with John Huey 
before both men came over Time Inc., 
Huey 1988, Pearlstine 1994. The 
Fortune article draws the work 
Willy Stern, former Forbes writer now 
Business Week, the third competitor 
the big-time business magazine field. 
Jeanie Russell Kasindorf, the writer who 
did the Fortune article, put ten years 
New York (disclosure: for nine those 
years, worked alongside Kasindorf). 
Kasindorf left New York last summer, 
after some well-publicized, ham-handed 
rewrites her editors during the closing 
piece she wrote about Jann Wenner 
(yet another media figure from inside the 
10020 zip code). Pearlstine called her 
soon learned she was available; the 
day Kasindorf walked into Fortune last 
September, she got the Forbes assignment. 
Kasindorf’s article took twelve 
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pages the February 1996, issue with 
the cover line: “What Makes Steve 
Run?” There’s some obligatory psy- 
chohistory actually quite reasonable 
about the shy, awkward son trying 
emerge from the shadow the success- 
ful, celebrity father, Malcolm Sr. 
Inevitably, references are made “clam- 
orous rumors” the senior Malcolm’s 
life “flamboyant homosexual” and 
Malcolm’s excessively chronicled 
seventieth birthday party held 1989 
Tangier (and attended Pearlstine, 
among other media executives). 

When Malcolm Sr. died 1990, 
Steve, the eldest the five Forbes chil- 
dren, took charge the media proper- 
ties (which include American Heritage, 
well chain New Jersey week- 
lies). Kasindorf tells it, “stodgy, 
uncharismatic Steve” could figure only 
one way keep score with his dad.” 
Father had used the Tangier party, the 
dates with Elizabeth Taylor, the chateau 
Normandy, the Highlander yacht 
cruising the East River, the 727 private 
jet (“Capitalist and, yes, the edi- 
torial pages Forbes, raise the pro- 
file his magazine and sell advertis- 
ing pages. They were ways doing 
business (and tax deductible the bar- 
gain). Steve Forbes, according 
Kasindorf, would seek surpass dad 
bringing more advertising business. 

The latest figures the Publishers 
Information Bureau show how well 
Steve Forbes has done. 1995, Forbes 
magazine carried 4,542 pages ads, 
9.4 per cent from Its advertising 
revenues soared $205,703,659, 
increase 8.7 percent. For Fortune, the 
comparable 1995 figures were: 3,184 
pages, 4.4 percent, and $179,524,270 
advertising revenues, 9.7 percent. 
Business Week, with its weekly frequen- 
cy, sold 3,816 pages and collected 
$267,632,090 advertising revenues, 
healthy percent improvement over 
1994. All three magazines are quite 
profitable, demonstrating once again 
Calvin Coolidge’s axiom (circa 1925) 
that the business America business. 
But Steve Forbes’s Forbes, for all its 
thin, fourteen-paragraph cover stories, 
sappy supply-side economic theory, and 
quirky advocacy return the gold 
standard, Number One advertising 
pages and profitability. 
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The fact that 
Forbes winning 
the ad-pages battle 
certainly not 
indictable offense. 
accounting, howev- 
er, Forbes has done 
favoring its 
advertisers 
bluntly, doing 
upbeat stories 


Clockwise from top: Fortune editor John Huey, Time Warner editor-in-chief Norman 
writer Jeanie Russell Kasindorf, and Forbes editor Jim Michaels 


companies who buy heavy schedules. 
Kasindorf tells it, “protected list” 
advertisers exists, untouchables “exempt 
from tough editorial criticism” because 
their buys (GM, Ford, Rockwell, 
GE, and insurer AIG are said 
the current list). Kasindorf cites “at least 
seven current and former [Forbes] writ- 
ers and editors” sources for her story. 
Most these informants are unnamed. 
Accounts the experience Willy Stern, 
for example, are attributed Forbes 
source” rather than Stern. one occa- 
sion Stern’s copy was rewritten make 
Commander Aircraft, frequent Forbes 
advertiser,” seem like good though risky 
contrarian buy; another, article about 
Hartmarx, described another major 
Forbes advertiser, was spiked when 
couldn’t turned into the “positive” story 
Stern’s editors wanted. (According 
Kasindorf, print-outs Stern’s drafts 
appeared her desk one day Forbes 
envelope with note signed Friend.”) 
But Kasindorf has one key figure the 


record. Forbes editor Jim Michaels gave 
the following written reply Fortune’s 
questions: “At Forbes, copies every 
story ready for publication are routed 
the publisher [Jeffrey Cunningham] and 
the editor-in-chief [Steve Forbes]. 
Occasionally they send queries based 
their own knowledge and information 
back the editor, Michaels, the man- 
aging editor, Larry Minard.” Michaels 
goes say that writers may hear from 
the editors the queries are valid” and 
that “very occasionally these queries lead 
changes the story.” 

“That’s the smoking gun, Jim 
Michaels’s own words,” exclaims John 
Huey, Johnnie Cochran jabbing 
folder his desk. “That’s most 
interesting: the publisher reads copy 
before publication,” adds Pearlstine, more 
the manner Robert Shapiro. “You 
know what the publisher magazine 
is? The publisher salesman.” And 
that, according Pearlstine, makes 
Forbes “significantly different from The 
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Wall Street Journal, from Business Week, 
certainly from us.” While small business- 
trade magazines may allow the sales side 
such access, Huey adds, only Forbes 
among “mainstream magazines permits 
such unacceptable ethical practice.” 
fits, you can’t acquit. When Forbes 
the magazine and Forbes the candidate 
denounced the Fortune article, they 
initially did with boilerplate rather 
than specific rebuttals. Framing the 
Fortune piece part business compe- 
tition desperate move get some- 
one, anyone, read Fortune” the 
Forbes forces failed address Fortune’s 
smoking gun, the evidence system 
allow advertiser input editorial matters. 
Gretchen Morgenson, Forbes’s press sec- 
retary, picked the gauntlet and threw 
back. Without denying that the head 
the sales staff reads copy before publi- 
cation, Morgenson argued that the practice 
did not compromise Forbes’s editorial 
integrity. Jim Michaels made the samc 
point me: “Seeing copy isn’t the same 
compromising copy.” Moreover, says 
Morgenson, citing her own seven years 
writer and senior editor Forbes, cost 
Steve Forbes millicn advertising rev- 
enues.” 1993, did “tough piece 
price-fixing NASDAQ [the securities 
exchange]. NASDAQ pulled its ads and 
never returned.” Morgenson adds: told 
this Jeanie September. She didn’t use 
it.” For the record, the notes Kasindorf 
shared with show such reference 
ads. 

Yet, passage Kasindorf’s story 
seemingly undermines some Fortune’s 
thesis that Forbes trades favorable editorial 
mention for advertising dollars. Kasindorf 
states that Forbes “well known” for 
writing negative stories “about companies 
that advertise its pages.” Kasindorf then 
quotes former Forbes writer” saying 
that “nobody can figure out why they 
decide burn some advertisers and why 
they decide protect others.” 

When pointed this passage and 
suggested Pearlstine that, absent dis- 
cernible pattern, there wasn’t much 
gun Forbes, smoking otherwise, his 
reply was quick: “The pattern doesn’t 
matter. The system itself has chilling 
effect the journalistic process: the 
head sales reading copy.” 
course, Pearlstine acknowledged, antici- 
pating the next question, “as editor 


chief Time Warner’s magazines, 
read copy before publication.” The day 
before our interview, for instance, 
approved, “without making one change,” 
takeout Steve Forbes closing 
People (it proved straightforward, 
perky, the usual But Time 
Warner different from Forbes: don’t 
sell ads, I’m not the 

one-time top editor Forbes 
from 1978 1980, Pearlstine would have 
been position know about “protect- 
lists.” Did recall any favors 
advertisers? “That was long time ago.” 
paused; without going into any 
details, offered, choosing his words, 
“nothing know variance with what 
Fortune wrote about.” 

Once again, “everyone” seemingly 
knows about these practices. matter 
few calls had trouble finding 
editors and writers willing talk about 
“pressures” and “lists” Forbes and 
also Time Inc. and their own maga- 
zines. Like Kasindorf, too, found 
difficult get these informants 
record. One ex-Forbes writer, now 
competitor, declared: “Absolutely, there 
was protected list but wasn’t 
unlike the ‘system’ other magazines 
know. one ever really says ‘do pos- 
itive story.’ But you come with neg- 
ative stuff, they might sit turn 
around the editing process.” Still, 
while Forbes, this writer put through 
“some nasty pieces” about advertisers; 
“Sure, the editors them 
little, but they were still tough.” 

One writer willingly went the 
record. Christopher Byron was assis- 
tant managing editor Forbes from 
1985 1989; sat the same desk 
that Pearlstine sat at,” says. Byron 
also was Time Inc. for the thirteen 
years before that. now does month- 
column for Esquire. Byron tells it, 
Forbes never saw story “turned 
around, twisted, killed, filled please 
advertiser.” the other hand, Byron 
critical the Time Inc. system: 
“Henry Luce owned the place and read 
every word, too.” for Pearlstine, “he’s 
the interface between editorial and the 
Time Warner owners.” 

Luce and his editors, however, never 
flew the elite Tangier entertain with 
200 Berber horsemen and 600 belly 
dancers. But last October, Time took forty 


business movers and shakers, plus odd 
university president two, the eleventh 
Time Newstour, continuing practice 
begun 1963. Flying specially outfit- 
ted L-1011 jet, the Americans Time 
called them “honorary journalists” met 
with world leaders such news spots 
Havana (Castro), Moscow 
and Bangalore (P. Chidambaram, India’s 
commerce minister). Time contingent 
including the top editors and advertising 
executives accompanied the 


fact is, there’s gray area 

many publications where 

“advertiser friendliness” 

mixes and mingles with the 

editorial process. Alert writers 
soon master the “unwritten curriculum” 
the news business: the people, ideas, 
zeitgeists that we” institution 
like don’t like; the stories 
cruising speed and the ones “to hit 
hard”; the times float like butterfly 
sting like bee. 

The real offense that this subject 
seldom gets talked about. John Huey 
says would have been better The 
Wall Street Journal The New York 
Times had done the Forbes-advertiser 
story, rather than direct competitor 
Fortune. Pearlstine asks: “Where were 
the media critics, and the Columbia 
Journalism Review, all these years?” 

Admittedly, took Steve Forbes’s 
candidacy prod one news organiza- 
tion turn over the rock “protected 
lists” and “friends the family” and 
force look the teeming world under- 
neath. the first two weeks after the 
Fortune story appeared, both The Wall 
Street Journal and U.S. News World 
Report offered their own excavations 
from the Forbes files, citing friendly 
treatment heavy hitters such sup- 
ply-side economist Paul Craig Roberts. 
Others became curious about Fortune’s 
own corner under that rock; CJR went 
press, least two other news organi- 
zations were working investigations 
conflicts interest Time Warner. 

Whatever else the Forbes campaign 
accomplishes 1996, has helped 
journalism more carefully examine 
itself, the mirror its own ambitions 
and ideals. The secrets the business 
may still grubby, but not just the 
insiders know them now. 
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Was 


ina Chinese News Factory 


its hands. How will 
the process affect the product? 
may yield clue two 
Jon Swan 
twenty-five-story sky- 
scraper that houses the 
main office China’s 
Xinhua News Agency 
downtown Beijing was, 
the time its completion 
1990, the city’s tallest. 
Since then, glitzier skyscrapers have 
close 
matching 
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giant news agency 


recently decreed that the world’s 


finanaal news must now pass 


the power mold 
public opinion that 
generated this build- 
ing whose shape sup- 
posed resemble cal- 
ligrapher’s pen. 
According glossy 
brochure put out 
Xinhua earlier this year, 
the agency’s domestic ser- 
vice releases “news items 
running into more than 
800,000 words national, 
provincial, municipal, pre- 
fectural, and county news- 
papers, well radio 
and 
Meanwhile, its overseas 
service “releases uninter- 


detect 
the 


ruptedly round the clock news 
news items totaling half 
million words six lan- 


guages.” 

huge organization, edits and pub- 
lishes forty periodicals, including 
Fortnightly Chat, whose circulation 
million tops that all other Chinese 
publications, and Reference News, 
whose circulation million makes 
China’s leading daily. (It devoted, 
interestingly, translations articles 
about China that have appeared for- 
eign publications.) Virtually all foreign 
news made available Chinese publica- 
tions and broadcasters first processed 
Xinhua translators and editors. 

The list Xinhua departments and 
ventures including p.r. firm, restau- 
rants, farms, and school journalism 
virtually endless. 

The agency also enjoys ministerial 
and, surprisingly, diplomatic status. 
Thus, Hong Kong, the Xinhua bureau 
serves facto consulate. And thus, 
September 30, the eve China’s 
National Day, was Zheng Junsheng, 
vice-director Xinhua’s Hong Kong 
bureau, who hosted the lavish reception 
attended nearly 4,000 people, includ- 
ing Governor Chris Patten. 

so-called foreign expert who 
spent one year working single seg- 
ment the English Section the 
International News Department 
this multifaceted organization, can 


Jon Swan, former senior editor, 
free-lance writer currently living Nepal. 
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newsroom 
which 


difficult 


slightest 
interest 


claim knowledge 
the whole and only 
working visitor’s knowl- 
edge that one part. 
Throughout the year, 
talked other foreign 
experts about their expe- 


riences, Xinhua 
employees many lev- 
els, and handful 
Chinese academics and 
non-Xinhua journalists. 
also sampled the critical 
assessments foreign 
experts are routinely 
the end their year’s 
stay which are, dis- 
covered, 
most Western news 
organizations would 
ignore critical assess- 
ments submitted visiting journalists 
from another culture, they thought 
invite such comments the first place. 

One reason Xinhua’s top brass pay 
little attention what carping foreign- 
ers have say about their operation 
may that they are satisfied with 
things they are with reporters, that 
is, whose main only claim being 
journalists that they can read for- 
eign-language newspaper and file some- 
thing based article two that 
appears it, and with newsroom 
which difficult detect the slight- 
est interest news. 


ifteen years ago, CJR published 

article titled “By Your Pupils 

Aronson, former editor the 
socialist National Guardian newsweek- 
Hunter College the City University 
New York. the piece, Aronson 
recounted his experiences the first 
American invited teach news 
writing China since the Communists 
pushed the Nationalists off the main- 
land. The invitation had been extended 
the Chinese Academy Social 
Sciences. After pointing out that his 
hosts “made clear that they did not 
want change the purpose Chinese 
journalism, only its content and style,” 
Aronson wrote: 


They felt that Xinhua, for example, had long 
way catch with the foreign news 
agencies. Stories were either too long and dull 
too short and uninformative. Stories 
based interviews with officials were largely 
verbatim reports, without response, what 
the officials said. Feature stories tended 
pure puffery. Readers were becoming 
impatient with this kind journalism. 


Aronson and others who followed him 
China teach journalism work 
Xinhua foreign experts made differ- 
ence, and everyone spoke to, Chinese 
and non-Chinese alike, agreed one 
thing: that journalism China was start- 
ing come age, that young subeditors 
and desk editors alike tried keep 
top the news, that Xinhua was becom- 
ing competitive with other Asian news 
agencies until the summer 1989 the 
summer the Tiananmen massacre. The 
suppression the pro-democracy move- 
ment marked the end the heyday 
journalism Xinhua. 

“During the 1980s, found credible 
source non-Western-angle reporting. 
The caliber was quite high, especially 
the field science and technology,” 
recalls Kunda Dixit, former 
reporter and editor 
who since 1986 has been based vari- 
ous Asian capitals regional director for 
the alternative news agency Inter Press 
Service (see All the Fuss About 
Inter Press?,” CJR, January/February 
1983). After Tiananmen, Dixit adds, 
service has not been very professional. 
lost initiative.” 

Meanwhile, Xinhua continued 
invite foreign experts polish the 
young translators’ often-stilted rendi- 
tions the often-mystifying Chinese 
originals sent from abroad turn 
Chinglish into English. And journalists 
young and old continued come, most 
them drawn desire live and 
work China, get know some- 
thing about country that home 
one-fifth the world’s population. 


Twenty foreign experts are seat- 
around big table Xinhua 
conference room. January, cou- 
ple weeks before the Chinese New 
Year, when people take vacations and 
news dries Xinhua bureaus 
around the globe. affable senior 
official recites the impressive statis- 
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XINHUA NEWS AGENCY 


then invites the foreign 
experts offer com- 
ments, criticisms. 

Cuban observes that 
Xinhua news released 
the Spanish wire one 
day old when the Xinhua 
correspondent reads 
paper, two days old when 
the file 
reaches Beijing, and often 
three days old the time 
has been translated from 
the Chinese into English 
and, after being polished, 
into Spanish. Who wants 
three-day-old news? 
wonders. 

“An interesting point,” 
the affable official says. 

Russian observes that short articles 
about pig production given 
province, offered without context 
analysis, seem unlikely attract sub- 
scribers andlor readers. 

“An interesting point,” the affable 
Official says. 

mention that, conversations with 
Xinhua colleagues, proposed that edi- 
tors and foreign experts might select and 
circulate bureau chiefs around the 
world four five pieces that qualify 
good journalism together with four 
five that fall far short the mark and 
that colleagues had said this was 
impossible: the writers substandard 
pieces would lose face. question 
then: How can news agency that 
set standards hope improve the quali- 
its reporting? 

This, too, the affable man finds inter- 
esting. 

British foreign expert suggests that 
perhaps the young subeditors, whose job 
translate the stories coming 
from Xinhua bureaus abroad, would 
learn something were they look over 
she edits their translation the com- 
puter screen. 

“An interesting idea,” the inflexibly 
affable official says. 

Soon thereafter the ceremony listen- 
ing ends and all upstairs for ban- 
quet during which ingest spoonfuls 
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Some Xinhua’s forty 
fish eyes before learning what was the 


soup. Months pass. There follow-up 
any the comments suggestions. 


breaking news, what was actu- 

ally happening, was never-end- 

ing source wonderment. One 
Latin American foreign expert recalled 
“polishing,” the foreigners’ editing 
process called internally, Xinhua piece 
about NATO “considering” responding 
Serbian attacks Sarajevo while, the 
sometimes functioning set across the 
room, CNN was showing film footage 
NATO planes attacking Serbian gun 
emplacements. The story was burnish- 
ing was three days old. 

CNN was forever presenting informa- 
tion that simply could not worked into 
the Xinhua account. The CNN report was 
fresh; the Xinhua story was aging fast 
dead arrival. The one displayed the 
Western penchant for least pretending 
that there are two sides story; the 
other, often based government-con- 
trolled news agency representing one side 
given conflict, could not include con- 
tradictory information without being 
completely rewritten causing 
impermissible loss face faces. 

notable instance one-sided report- 
ing was Xinhua’s coverage the conflict 
the former Yugoslavia. Until very 
recently, Xinhua had one bureau the 


readers, relied almost 
entirely the Serbian 
news agency Tanjug. 

Xinhua editors the 
International Department 
many whom are, 
would like allowed 
be, genuine journalists 
pressed their superiors 
rectify the situation, 
provide least appear- 
ance balance. Finally, 
last fall, editor-reporter 
was dispatched Sarajevo 
for period two weeks. 
And finally, late the 
summer 1995, four 
years into the war, Xinhua 
set small bureau, not 
Sarajevo, no, because 
Xinhua provides life 
insurance for its foreign correspondents, 
but safer Zagreb. 

Similarly, the war Chechnya was 
covered exclusively from Moscow and, 
least the first weeks the war, the 
reporting (and the Moscow bureau actu- 
ally did some enterprise reporting) dis- 
played strong pro-government bias. 

One rationale for such one-sided 
reporting (apart from the high cost 
life insurance) was: Xinhua simply can’t 
afford send people all over the place 
the way Western news agencies do, 
used do. But this beside the point. 
Reporters who must depend sec- 
ondary sources, generally the case 
with Xinhua reporters, they 
possess modicum initiative plug 
into any number sources, just their 
Beijing-based editors can call stories 
from the world’s major wire services. 

But point out such holes and lop- 
while learn, display profound 
ignorance Xinhua’s priorities. 
Numbers are what the top brass want. 
It’s the number stories the agency can 
crank out day after day, year after year 
that matters. Each successive president 
the Xinhua News Agency seeks 
make his mark increasing the grand 
annual total words, words, words. 


make sure that this year’s total sto- 
ries lines words will surpass the pre- 
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vious year’s, 
dents will sometimes write 
one fairly long story, then 
chop into pieces. They 
will file flurry two- 
three-graph stories about, 
say, the lightest baby ever 
born, not Sweden, not 
Stockholm, 
Stockholm’s Eastern City 
Hospital, and then, having 
met their weekly 


monthly quota, take out 
easy. 
Sometimes the quota 


will have been met mid- 
way through the month. 
Then the foreign expert 
Beijing responsible for 
polishing stories filed 
from given bureau 
may, new the job, 
worriedly inquire per- 
haps there’s been some sort commu- 
nications breakdown. There has been 
breakdown. The Xinhua folks out there 
foreign lands, where they live and 
work self-sufficient compounds from 
which they rarely emerge, have just 
stopped reading the local papers. 
Enough enough. 

Sometimes, too, foreign expert, 
especially new the job, will begin 
polish story and then cry out, “Jeezus 
Christ! This too much!” and suggest 
that grossly substandard story killed. 
And sometimes fact the outcry does 
result euthanasia. Yet such mercy 
killings are necessarily rare: the Chinese 
editor may share the Westerner’s low 
regard for the piece, but all the edi- 
tors the English Section who are 
authorized release stories are male 
knows what the people upstairs want 
above all else. And they, the editors, 
must remain, while the volatile foreign 
experts are free come and go. 

Yet, interestingly, despite their aware- 
ness that their efforts will probably 
filed away and forgotten, every year 
group these editors will voluntarily 
spend good deal time assembling 
and evaluating sample week’s output 
stories the hope, presumably, that 
such report will alert their leaders 
problem obvious everyone down 
there the third-floor newsroom. 
Similarly, year after year foreign 


Sometimes 
foreign expert 
will begin 
polish story 
and then 


Christ! This 
too 


experts take the time 
evaluate Xinhua’s out- 
put. August 1989, 
example, Fred 
Shapiro, long-time 
New Yorker staff writer 
who had worked 
polisher for nearly five 
years and was given 
leave write piece for 
The New Yorker the 
Tiananmen massacre, 
noted his evaluation: 
“Almost everything 
publish, with the excep- 
tion occasional 
roundup news analy- 
sis, copied from news- 
papers. News isn’t 
news the reader... 
has already read about 
elsewhere. 

Five years later, Lew 
Baxter, veteran British journalist who 
has worked with the Daily Telegraph and 
the Sunday Times both reporter and 
feature writer and who was professor 
journalism, made many the same points 
Shapiro and went observe that 
there “no regular contact with bureaus 
worldwide even story sent con- 
sidered incomplete/inadequate just 
plain nonsense. fact, have never 
known happen twelve months that 
correspondent has been sought out for 
clarification.” 

But while the drumbeat criticism 
goes and on, the powers that 
Xinhua seem not hear perhaps 
because they are marching the much 
louder beat different drummer. 


“To journalist, you must first 
politician.” 


uch was the message Xinhua’s pres- 

ident, Guo Chaoren, sought drive 

home upper-floor gathering 

Xinhua managers and editors 
August 1995. The translation from the 
who was means dissident, may 
have needed polishing, but others who 
had heard the man said was consistent 
with what Guo had said before. 

The statement might well stand 
warning Western critics hold their 
fire for fear wasting their ammuni- 
tion. long the stuff that goes out 


the Xinhua newsroom contains politi- 
cal mistakes, long Xinhua contin- 
ues serve unfiltered conduit for 
the endlessly repetitious speeches pre- 
miers and vice-premiers and deputies 
and unelected parliamentarians who tour 
Europe every summer discuss parlia- 
mentary issues with their “counterparts,” 
long bits actual news bits 
news analog provide journalistic cover 
for official pronouncements, official 
news analyses, and podium-thumping 
editorials, who cares upstairs about any- 
thing else? 

course, from journalistic point 
view the August directive that floated 
down from high all editors was 
absurd: mention was made 
Hillary Rodham Clinton’s decision 
attend the U.N. Fourth World 
Conference Women Beijing and 
the NGO Forum Huairou. Every other 
news agency the world regarded her 
decision come newsworthy. Xinhua 
knew better. knew that Chinese readers 
alerted her coming soon after the 
release Harry might think deal 
had been struck. Thus, the politicians 
Xinhua spiked the First Lady when she 
was news and then went work 
her after she had uttered words that grat- 
the leadership’s ears. 

The editors worked with their 
forties, fifties, and sixties, some whom 
had suffered greatly during the Cultural 
Revolution were helpful and thought- 
ful and intelligent. They were journalists 
the degree they were allowed be. 
They were parents whose children were 
now attending about attend college. 
They had moonlight make ends 
meet. They were you me, but Chinese, 
meaning that they had endured and con- 
tinued put with hardships 
Westerners would find intolerable. 

Meanwhile, several floors above these 
likable people were the powers that be, 
whose heavy-handed direction had, 
the eyes least one Westerner, made 
the Xinhua skyscraper resemble, not 
calligrapher’s pen, but bulky-bottomed 
hypodermic. Apart from delivering 
general anesthetic the world large, 
appears have potent effect its 
occupants: prolonged exposure the 
hermetic world Xinhua inhibits, then 
deadens, all interest news and infor- 
mation. ought bear label. 
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SONNENFELD: 
LOOKING FOR 


SUSAN DWORKIN 


was not news journalist,” says Leni 
Sonnenfeld. was feature journalist. story- 
teller.” She arrived the U.S. from Germany 
with her photographer husband Herbert 1939 
and when joined the army 1943, took 
photography herself, working all over the world 
assignment for such publications The New 


Near Tel Aviv, 1980. call this ‘Israeli Macho.’” 


Susan Dworkin novelist, playwright, and reporter; 
her second novel, The Book Candy, will published 
the fall. 


Sea Gallilee, 1967. “Fishermen are always romantic,” Sonnenfeld says, thing beauty; ancient thing.” 
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Above left: Tel Aviv, 1949. “What pity, that young men must 
give the best years their lives war.” 


Above: Near Sfad, Israel, 1950s. “We were urban, middle-class 
Europeans. had never seen Jews like this.” 


Below left: Prague, 1990. “Unshackled country, unshackled women.” 


York Times and Life magazine. She particularly known for 
her insights into the early years Israel. Today, eighty-nine, 
she characterizes her work, represented 225,000 negatives, 
capturing the impact great events through private 
moments individuals. “Yes, look for symbols,” she admits. 
Freudian thing. German thing.” For example, her 
photo beautiful woman posing the open, sunny 
streets Prague symbolizes the flowering post-Soviet 
Czechoslovakia. 

Sonnenfeld considers herself product the revolution 
available-light technology that transformed photojournalism 
the and 30s. She started out with Leica, ended with 
Nikon. “Because the new lenses, you could shoot poof! like 
that! the moment,” she explains. “But course, you know 
never the camera that takes the 


“You walk through the Jerusalem market and strikes you: 
these are the rays God... 
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Billy Dale and His the Press 


Joe Conason 


federal office discovered handing out lucra- 
tive, no-bid deals private contractors over 
period many years, without much 
written contract. Auditors from major 
accounting firm find that the office did not 
keep adequate records for many its transac- 
tions, which ran into millions dollars annually. Eventually, 
comes out that the director the office has secretly funneled 
more than $50,000 into his personal checking account. Later still, 
revealed that when anonymous staff whistleblower wrote 
letter the General Accounting Office years earlier, alleging 
favors from contractors and other improprieties, his complaint 
was brushed aside the White House counsel even though 
the office director admitted accepting contractor gifts, which 
legal experts say may have been violation federal law. 
Joe Conason executive editor The New York Observer. 
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But because the people who ran the office had catered faith- 
fully the needs and desires the White House press, most 
this ignored the media. Instead, when the implicated 
director fired and eventually prosecuted the Justice 
Department, becomes victimized hero the national 
media, and the officiais who fired him become the villains. 

Sounds pretty unlikely, doesn’t it? Not anyone who has 
paid close attention the White House Travel Office affair, 
“Travelgate” has been dubbed scandal-promoting pun- 
dits. recent months, the 1993 firing seven longtime 
employees the travel office, which handles travel arrange- 
ments for reporters and television crews covering the presi- 
dent, has been revisited congressional hearings, countless 
news articles, and dozens television and radio programs. 
The burden that coverage has focused the role Hillary 
Rodham Clinton, who alleged have pressured White 
House lawyers into dismissing the travel office staff and bring- 
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? 
Untold 


Billy Dale, center right, 

Senate hearings January. 
ran operation 

that was best. 


ing the FBI investigate them, that friends the 
First Family could enjoy the office’s patronage spoils. 
But that distorted, less than half-accurate account 


seeking control oddball agency inside the White 


power struggle between new administration, 


House and staffed presidential appointees, and 
press corps that regards the travel office its private 
preserve because news organizations pay the bills. 
Resentful the ham-handed dismissal people they 
knew and liked, many Washington journalists have 
seemed blind elements the story that cut against 
their bias and blind that bias well. 

Last fall, the trial former travel office director 
Billy Dale federal embezzlement charges, parade 
White House journalists volunteered serve char- 
acter witnesses and several them, including Sam 
Donaldson ABC and Jack Nelson the Los Angeles 
Times, eventually testified. The jury swiftly acquitted 
Dale, who one point had offered letter federal 
prosecutors from his attorney plead guilty one 
count embezzlement, but without admitting any 
permanently deprive the United States any 
other person the use those funds.” The letter also 
said Dale would, without admitting any wrongdoing, 
return $69,000 and serve brief jail sentence. The Justice 
Department had rejected the offer. 

Without excusing the clumsy, self-serving, and evidently 
vindictive actions the White House staff Mrs. Clinton 
many which were criticized “Travel Office 
Management Review” prepared order the president and 
released two months after the firings still seems appro- 
priate ask why more the story hasn’t been told. least 
one the parties involved thought knew the answer. 
the time his death June 1993, White House counsel 
Vincent Foster was attempting undo the mess his col- 
leagues had made the travel office firings. the famous 
“suicide note” that was eventually discovered his brief- 
case, Foster wrote: “The press covering the illegal bene- 
fits they received from the travel staff.” 

ostly, course, the travel office performed perfectly 

proper, necessary, and often difficult tasks behalf 

White House reporters, who require air charters, 
hotel accommodations, and communications facilities 
cover the president when leaves home. The arrangement 
peculiar one long standing: all the funds spent these 
activities are paid the news organizations, but are con- 
trolled and disbursed the travel office, run federal 
employees the White House who serve the pleasure 
the president. Several those who were fired, including Billy 
Dale, had served the office through several administrations 
before their abrupt dismissal the Clinton administration. 

The services provided apparently went well beyond the 
mere booking fares and rooms. Dale and his associates, 
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many accounts, became federally funded valets the travel- 
ling journalists, servants who knew the imperial tastes their 
masters, from the best hotels right down the premium brand 
whiskey each one preferred. White House press travel 
perks were mentioned stories and columns The Wall 
Street Journal, The Washington Post, The Christian Science 
Monitor, Time, and The Washington Monthly, all which 
alluded more questionable travel office practice look- 
ing the other way when reporters avoid taxes and duties 
goods from around the world. Kenneth Walker, former 
White House correspondent for ABC News, wrote The 
Christian Science Monitor that many White House journalists 
“point proudly expensive collectibles and furnishings 
their homes that were collected from around the world and 
which they paid not one penny All this was abet- 
ted the White House travel office.” far, major news 
organization has published investigation that names names 
about who did what for whom the White House press 
corps. More recently, deeply sympathetic profile Dale 
that appeared the February 1996 Washingtonian magazine, 
was suggested that the travel office director knew intimate 
secrets about his journalistic pals including their trips 
foreign brothels and their sexual liaisons. It’s not necessary 
believe such lurid suggestions, however, understand the 
fierce loyalty Dale’s devotion engendered. 

indeed, when Dale and his colleagues were suddenly 

fired, the reaction the White House press was fero- 

cious. ABC White House correspondent Brit Hume was 
speaking for many when expressed his scorn the 
September 1994 American Spectator: “The advance men who 
composed most the old travel office had been doing for 
years and their experience was asset the Clinton White 
House inherited but was too obtuse arrogant recognize.” 
More than year later, January Hume noted ABC 
broadcast that the travel office was something “that the press 
cares lot about you might not want mess with too 
much because there’d press interest, there was.” 

Andrew Rosenthal, Washington editor The New York 
Times, says that “We weren’t all that interested journalistical- 
the operations the White House travel office. 
Travelgate became page-one story because the White House 
called the FBI step these guys who basically handled 
the press’s baggage.” scoffs the suggestion that there 
were any irregularities worthy attention the travel office 
itself, noting that was the news organizations themselves 
that were footing the bills for press accommodations: “What 
law says The New York Times has put out competitive 
bid? was our money. Why federal regulations have 
apply our money?” The reason, the General Accounting 
Office put its 1994 report the travel office: “Because 
government officials are managing and spending the press 
corps’s funds for activity which the government has 
interest, the travel office has obligation obtain the best 
value for the goods and services procures.” 

Rosenthal does admit that the travel office affair had 
uncomfortable moment for him and other Washington 
reporters, when several journalists suggested organizing legal 
defense fund for Billy Dale. “We don’t like covering our- 
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selves. doesn’t strike news,” adds. “And don’t 
want look like we’re complaining whining.” 

Whatever the motive, the coverage produced the 
Washington press corps has not reflected much ambiva- 
lence. Summing the prevailing perspective about 
Travelgate reporting and commentary, William Safire 
described the First Lady vindictive power player who 
used the FBI ruin the lives people standing the way 
juicy patronage.” She certainly did urge precipitous 
action, but there are other salient facts the story that were 
generally ignored the feeding frenzy. 

The White House contributed this frenzy. According 
report released January the Justice Department’s inter- 
nal ethics unit, “ill-advised and erroneous actions” the 
White House, including “prematurely terminating” the seven 
travel office employees, set motion events that “created the 
appearance that the FBI was being used.” The unit found that 
the press “received less than clear, consistent information 
from the White House concerning the basis for the FBI’s 
involvement the matter,” and that this, too, “contributed 
appearance that the FBI was being used cover” for the 
firings. But the report also found that none the FBI agents 
involved the investigation thought the White House was 
trying pressure them “felt threatened, intimidated, 
pressured act improperly.” The New York Times ran story 
about the report page 15: REPORT FAULTS WHITE HOUSE 
DISMISSALS. The Los Angeles Times, The Wall Street Journal, 
and The Washington Post ran nothing about it. 

ore importantly, what gets largely left out this 

complicated story exploration why the FBI 

and for that matter, the press should have been 
looking into the operations the travel office the first 
place. According the 1993 White House report, the Clinton 
foray against began after Dale told aviation broker and 
friend Clinton pal Harry Thomason that “no combination 
price service” could convince him accept bid from any 
air charter firm other than the one he’d used for years. Most 
Washington journalists have always tended regard competi- 
tive bidding essential symbol honest government 
except when came the White House travel office. The 
GAO suggests that many fourteen airlines would have 
been interested bidding for the press corps 

The reasons behind Dale’s lack interest competition 
ought have raised some famous eyebrows. Although 
insisted that bidding would have hampered the efficiency 
his operation, congressional investigators learned last fall 
October 1988 letter from whistleblower that suggested 
other, less uplifting motives for his reluctance. That letter, 
sent the GAO and forwarded the Reagan White House 
counsel, included allegations such favors from airline con- 
tractors free tickets sporting events, fishing trips, and 
other gifts. When questioned about this White House secu- 
rity officials early 1989, according documents unearthed 
congressional investigators, Dale admitted that had 
received contractor gifts regularly. even said had some- 
times passed the tickets his supervisors the White 
House Office Administration. the very least this was 
violation federal rules, possibly violation federal law. 
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Yet neither the Reagan nor the Bush administration seriously 
pursued the matter, despite Dale’s intriguing comment the 
White House security staff that knew the identity the 
whistleblower and was “seriously considering” firing him. 

When this episode was revealed last November, only 
columnist Jack Anderson took any notice and reported it. 

vidence that Dale ran his fiefdom without regard for 

the most basic financial safeguards has also gotten 

scant attention. His acquittal federal embezzlement 
charges seems have immunized him from any real scruti- 
his old friends the press. The thirteen-page report 
prepared KPMG Peat Marwick, the auditors brought 
Clinton White House officials May 1993 examine 
Dale’s books, would have made instructive reading, but few 
its findings (such $18,000 missing petty cash) were 
reported any detail. The report found that there was “no 
general ledger, cash receipts/disbursements journal,” that 
“no copies bills customers/press are file,” that there 
was, short, startling shortage documents validating 
the business procedures followed Dale. Such disorder 
any other federal office would have been deemed scan- 
dalous indeed most Washington journalists, but not 
the travel office. Last January 24, when enterprising 
Associated Press reporter called the Peat Marwick execu- 
tive who oversaw the travel office audit, ask about 
Republican assertions that the firm was backing off its con- 
clusions, the executive reiterated that Dale probably should 
have been fired. But electronic database searches show that 
the account the Peat Marwick man’s rebuttal was not 
widely picked up. 

When Dale was confronted during the audit about some 
the missing petty cash, produced nearly $2,800 cash the 
following day, which claimed have found enve- 
lope his desk. (Curiously, had withdrawn $2,500 cash 
from personal account the same day the auditors began 
ask about the petty cash.) was the surprise appearance 
the envelope cash that, according congressional testimo- 
ny, got the FBI investigation going earnest. Dale’s trial, 
replete with evidence mismanagement and worse 
including his diversion $54,000 refund checks his 
own account bank near his home Maryland 
received little attention other than The Washington Post, 
which provided regular reporting about it, although there was 
spate stories his acquittal. The jury appears have 
been persuaded Dale’s insistence that did not spend the 
money anything but legitimate expenses, although the 
records prove this were missing. While the verdict estab- 
lished his innocence any crime, widespread reporting 
the facts presented the prosecution’s case might have 
diminished his status beleaguered hero. 

Given the controversy surrounding Hillary Clinton 
recent months, understandable that coverage the 
Republican-led hearings the travel office would focus 
her role the affair. Less excusable the utter lack dis- 
passionate reporting about the serious problems that actually 
existed the travel office. the Clintons handled 
Travelgate poorly, and they did, then the White House press 
hasn’t done much better. 
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Where Have the 
Heroes Gone? 


= GENERAL FIRED OVER GIETS 


Deadline USA, 1952 


hen the film The Men opened 

great acclaim 1976, the country embraced 

Hollywood’s depiction reporters heroes, 

portrayed superstars Dustin Hoffman and 
Robert Redford, embodying the best American values. 
What difference twenty years makes. When Oliver Stone’s 
Nixon was released couple months ago, the role Bob 
Woodward and Carl Bernstein exposing Watergate had 
been reduced about thirty seconds offhand dialogue 
three-hour, seventeen-minute film. Stone said sneeringly 
Newsweek interview that All The Men, produced 
Redford, had “glamorized” undeserving press. 

Hollywood less concerned with the accuracy charac- 
terization than with its fidelity the mood the times and its 
box-office potential. And Stone who once celebrated the 
courageous truth-seeking reporter Salvador (1986) but 
more recently portrayed journalist the lowest form life 
Natural Born Killers (1994) doesn’t appear think 
much the reporter-as-hero archetype anymore. 

He’s not alone. Consider Quiz Show (1994), about the 
game-show scandal 1958. reality, newspaper investigators 
played big role uncovering how contestants the program 
Twenty-One were secretly given the answers advance. 
screen, there are newspaper investigators. The case cracked 
lone Senate aide. noteworthy that this film was pro- 
duced and directed erstwhile press Redford. 

consider Just Cause (1995), based the 
same title John Katzenbach. the book, the main charac- 
ter journalist who wins Pulitzer Prize for disclosing evi- 
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Natural Born Killers, 1994 


dence that frees death-row inmate and who then discovers 
guilty and tries bring him back justice. But the 
movie, the journalist disappears from the plot entirely, 
replaced Sean Connery idealistic law professor. 

All which demonstrates striking change the journal- 
ist’s place American pop culture. cinematic staple past 
decades was the journalist idealist gruff and hard-bitten 
yet unwilling yield cynicism, intolerant bullies and 
crooks and always ready fight for the right: think Joel 
McCrea Foreign Correspondent (1940), whose 
American values help him expose Nazi plot; Humphrey 
Bogart Deadline USA, putting his life risk editor 
taking the mob; Jane Fonda The China Syndrome 
(1979), defying big business expose nuclear nightmare. 

Today, with the odd exception (Denzel Washington 
ace reporter 1993’s The Pelican Brief), such characters have 
faded away, while the journalist boob bounder becom- 
ing more marketable. Bob Roberts (1992), for instance, the 
reporters covering charlatan Senate candidate are 
cretinous that you expect see drool trickling from their lips; 
only one obscure reporter for alternative newspaper catches 
the candidate’s dark side. Hero (1992) portrays witless 
checkbook journalists who try squeeze ratings out air- 
line crash story and end losing million con man who 
poses the missing crash scene samaritan. 

Other contemporary films cast those the news business 


Christopher Hanson Washington correspondent for the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer and contributing editor 
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outright villains. Newsies (1992), 
Joseph Pulitzer (Robert Duvall) 
shown cold, ruthless cad who cuts 
the income his impoverished street- 
urchin newsboys boost his profits. 
And nice guy compared the 
aspiring news star (Nicole 
Kidman) 1995’s dark comedy 
Die For. She one the most 
amoral, calculating film villainesses 
recent memory, stopping nothing, 
including murder, catapult herself 
from cable weather girl the next 
Diane Sawyer. Stone’s even more dis- 
turbing Natural Born Killers features 
swaggering crime reporter (Robert 
Downey, Jr.) who pretends 
appalled acts violence actually 
loves. ends gunning down some 
innocent folk just experience the 
“purity” the act. mass murderer 
who takes him hostage tells him: 
hate, you’re media person. Media 
like the weather only it’s man-made. 
You’re Killing you and what 

The movies have always featured 
press villains anti-heroes (some fully 
realized and three-dimensional, like the 
narcissistic, truth-twisting publisher 
Citizen Kane, 1941). But for every cel- 
luloid journalist who embodies the 
worst human nature (the corrupt Big 
Boss publishers Frank Capra films, 
the character-assassin Winchellesque 
columnist Sweet Smell 
Success, the super-manipulative 
reporter who delays rescue man 
who fell down mine shaft build sus- 
pense and circulation 1951’s The Big 
Carnival), Hollywood once gave 
half-dozen crusading white hats. 

longer. And this points the 
antipathy the news media that has 
been building for well over decade, 
sensationalism and profits-above- 
all philosophy metastasized through 
our news organs, weakening their stan- 
dards and enfeebling their public spirit. 
Hollywood comes reflect shifts 
American culture and its institutions, 
but slowly. There lag between 
when institution develops the symp- 
toms illness and when the movies 
respond, which point the disease 
often far advanced. When comes 
journalism, the Robert Downey, Jr., 
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“An intriguing, important 


PHOTOFEST 


and Nicole Kidman characters are like 
bad news lung biopsy. 

Katzenbach (an ex-Miami Herald 
journalist who has had two novels made 
into films) pointed out interview, 
“Because the explosion tabloid 
TV, tabloid journalism, and the mob 
approach reporting, the journalist 
reflects, sooner later, the public feel- 
ings all those polls showing that 
newspaper reporters rank down there 
with dentists and serial killers.” 

also points out that Hollywood 
prefers paint its characters with lots 
white black and relatively little 
gray and sketch them quickly, tap- 
ping the preconceptions the audience. 
Although did not write the screen- 
play for Just Cause, suspects his 
novel’s main character was transmuted 
from journalist scholar screen 


For every celluloid press 


because professor today far easier 
than journalist establish quick 
strokes person integrity. 

It’s surprise, then, that the few 
films that depict journalists relative- 
benign generally evoke earlier 
period, from the thirties the fifties, 
when the journalist was still good 
enough standing projected 
Everyman. was time when, the 
old films (often scripted ex-journal- 
ists idealizing the gritty authenticity 
their pre-Hollywood days) reporters 
were men the people trench coats 
and rumpled suits, with press cards 
their hats, who skewered hypocritical 
politicians and other pretentious types, 
chased fires and crime stories and 
shouted “Stop the presses!” 

Three recent films echo such old 
movies, though not very effectively. 
The Paper (1994), Michael Keaton 
the city editor down-at-heel 
tabloid who rejects job the snooty 
New York Timesesque Sentinel, chas- 
down crime story and then takes 
glee yelling “Stop the presses!” for 
the first time his career. (Alas, 
Keaton’s hard-boiled idealism 
shadow his cinematic forebears’: 
helps prevent his managing editor 
from knowingly printing false story 
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the paper can carry its sub- 
mediocrity without additional taint.) 
Love Trouble (1994), Nick Nolte 
and Julia Roberts are trench-coated 
police reporters who fall for each other 
while competing, holds barred, 
crime story. Although set the pre- 
sent like The Paper, this film struggles 
draw upon such charming 


villain like Charles Foster Kane, 
Hollywood once gave half-dozen crusading white hats 


rogue press films yore His Girl 
Friday (1940). The underwhelming 
Public Eye (1992), which Joe Pesci 
plays rumpled, eccentric, intense, 
free-lance photograph- 
er, set New York 1942. He’s 
about far removed from today’s stan- 
dard college-educated yuppie journalist 
you can get. 

Slouching toward extinction along 
with the hero films have been those 
that once lampooned the press with the 
hope naively idealistic, turns out 
that this institution might rehabil- 
itated. Back 1971, for instance, 
when Cronkite was still going strong 
but trivialization the network news 
was becoming worry, Woody Allen 
opened his film Bananas with 
sports reporter Howard Cosell, play- 
ing Howard Cosell going live for 
the assassination Latin American 
president DOWN! It’s over! 
It’s all over for Today, 
course, reality has caught and it’s 
almost cliché point out that news 
divisions actually reduce life 
spectator sport, from wars (served 
live with special video logos and stir- 
ring martial theme music) natural 
disasters (recall Rather’s 
flagpole-clutching Man vs. The 


Elements bout when huge storm hit 
Florida last October) the celebrity 
trials that has made the new center 
national debate. 

Network, which seemed like wild 
caricature when opened 1976, 
entertainment programmer seizes con- 
trol nightly news show with lagging 
ratings. She starts broadcasting sensa- 
tional footage actual 
crimes committed terror- 
ists and letting ordinary peo- 
ple vent frustrations the 
news (in nightly segment 
called “Vox Populi”) 
shades today’s reality- 
based crime and prime-time 
call-in shows. She also 
showcases aging anchor 
Howard “Mad Hell” 
Beale (Peter Finch) because 
has gone crazy and can 
counted build rat- 
ings saying bizarre things 
the “mad prophet the 
airwaves.” Today there are 
many such prophets the real air- 
waves, not only talk radio but the 
news “discussion” shows major net- 
works, fulminating and yelling predic- 
tions grab attention. 

After Network, the technique 
exaggerating dangerous trends jour- 
nalism was used sparingly, perhaps 
because filmmakers were becoming 
more jaded and realized that press 
excesses had become flagrant there 
was longer any need exaggerate. 
Absence Malice (1981), for instance, 
not lampoon but somber account 
how over-ambitious newswoman 
(Sally Field) manipulated into falsely 
reporting that local businessman 
murder suspect. Journalism’s cynical 
arrogance encapsulated her 
paper’s house lawyer: “As matter 
law, the truth your story irrele- 
vant. have knowledge the story 
false, therefore are absent malice. 
We’ve been both reasonable and pru- 
dent. may say whatever like 
Democracy served.” 

Malice conveys sense outrage 
the way things can really work the 
news business, but the time get 
Broadcast News (1987), more com- 
plaisant cynical tone becoming evi- 
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Reporters and Editors 
Mexico 


Investigative Reporters and Editors 
searching for coordinator for the new 
Mexicano Investigacion 
Periodistica, not-for-profit educational 
organization for Mexican journalists 
funded with three-year, McCormick Tri- 
bune Foundation grant. This two-year 
position that reports the IRE executive 
director. Responsibilities opening 
office, managing two staff members, 
and working closely with Mexican journal- 
ists recruit members, develop pro- 
grams, and oversee transfer Instituto 
control Mexican journalists within two 
years. Applicants should have investiga- 
tive reporting experience, familiarity with 
computer-assisted reporting, and proven 
organizational skills. Fluency Spanish 
preferred. The chosen applicant should 
available for six weeks training 
Columbia, MO, followed frequent travel 
and relocation office Mexico. The 
position pays $38,000. letter, resume, 
and references should directed to: 

IRE Executive Director Rosemary Armao 

138 Neff Annex 
Missouri School Journalism 
Columbia, 65211 
The deadline 1996 


Now more than ever, 
journalists need new skills 
cover complex business 
and economic stories. 


announces its graduate 


Business and Economics 
Journalism Program 


Students acquire comprehensive training 
land jobs one journalism’s fastest grow- 
ing areas. The program, led former Wall 
Street Journal reporter, offers hands-on 
newsroom experience and intensive course 
work news reporting, feature-writing, eco- 
nomics and financial markets. prior busi- 
ness journalism education necessary. 


For more information write, call fax: 


Business and Economics Journalism Program 
School Journalism 
College of Communication 
Boston University 

640 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, MA 02215 
Tel: (617) 353-5806 
Fax: (617) 353-3405 
Boston University's policies provide for equal opportunity 


and affirmative action in employment and admissions to 
all programs of the University. 


dent. The film deals with the encroaching 
shallowness journalism but uses 
backdrop for romantic interplay 
between news producer Holly Hunter and 
William Hurt, the inexperienced reporter- 
anchor hired for his looks. are evi- 
dently supposed see Hunter sym- 
bol old-line journalistic integrity: she 
bridles the show-biz gimmicks and 
news division budget cuts imposed 
management, hates fakery much that 
she breaks with Hurt after learning 
that pretended cry the air dra- 
matize interview with rape victim. 
Strangely, however, the plot has her ben- 
efiting from staff cuts the bottom-line 
boys she detests, becoming bureau chief 
and later pole-vaulting the managing 
editor slot when pretty boy Hurt elevat- 
anchordom. The unintended, sub- 
liminal message her success hardly 
idealistic: you can moralize little but 
the end you along get along, even 
that includes becoming tool airhead 
journalism. 

Even more jaded, their own way, 
were the seemingly harder-hitting 
Natural Born Killers and Die For, 
whose journalistic characters are 
incorrigibie that they can rehabilitat- 
only with bullet the head and are 
accordingly done in. 

What are seeing recent produc- 
tions the demise myth that has 
been mainstay American film 
the Truth-Seeking Reporter who will 
stop nothing keep the public 
informed and who, quote sociologist 
Michael Schudson, tells “what 
may have been once, what might 
again become This myth has 
given rise its share Hollywood 
hokum, sure, but has also been 
beacon the fog for aspiring journal- 
ists and even some veterans the trade. 

many the older press films, there 
comes point when journalist-hero 
gives voice the myth directly, 
when Jason Robards Ben Bradlee 
tells his two Watergate reporters: ““You 
guys are probably pretty 
home, get nice hot bath, rest 
fifteen minutes then get your asses 
this except the First Amendment the 
Constitution, freedom the press, and 
maybe the future the country.” 

One the myth’s corniest distilla- 


tions the Jack Webb day-in-the 
life-of-a-newsroom film (1959; 
available video; best watched with 
press colleagues while imbibing heavi- 
ly). one scene, harried copy boy 
played David Nelson, Ozzie and 
Harriet fame, tells co-worker he’s 
quitting the paper. His friend commiser- 
ates, saying: “What it? newspaper, 
that’s all. It’s not like joined the 
priesthood.” Overhearing this, the gruff, 
hard-bitten city editor (William Conrad, 
later the fat gumshoe TV’s Cannon) 
tears into them and reveals that he, like 
many gruff, hard-bitten cinematic 
city editors before him, idealist 
heart: “That’s right, 
you know what people use these for? 
They roll them and they swat their 
puppies for wetting the rug, they 
spread them the floor when they’re 
painting the walls, they wrap fish 
them BUT [pause cups the 
paper reverently, with two open hands, 
like Bible, stirring background 
music begins] this also happens 
couple more things. It’s got print 
that tells stories that hundreds good 
men all over the world have broken 
information lot people who 
wouldn’t have known about these 
things hadn’t taken the trouble 
tell them. It’s the sum total the work 
only costs ten cents, that’s all. you 
read only the comics section and the 
want ads, it’s still the best buy for your 
money the world.” Needless say, 
young David Nelson stays the job. 

Like everything else produced, 
directed and acted Jack Webb, 
bad it’s almost good, 
square it’s almost hip. But for 
mild chagrin the city editor’s 
soliloquy had more than just the camp 
appeal old Dragnet episode. 
actually evoked twinge two 
genuine feeling. Webb was straight 
arrow’s straight arrow, anti-elitist 
who was the business affirming 
the best mainstream America 
saw it. And 1959 that America 
included the news business. kid 
could see film about reporters and 
come away thinking, bet would 
really great one.” 

Those were the days. 
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Something’s Rotten 


Ellen Hume 


— 


ILLUSTRATION BY ROB HARRELL 


merica’s great experiment “objective” 
journalism, begun nearly hundred years ago, 
over. has been replaced mindless flash 
infotainment and attitude. Muckrakers have 
given way buckrakers seeking their own fame and 
fortune. typical day, even our best journalists 
probably more harm than good America’s public life. 

This dire assessment, which has been documented 
media critics and scholars for some time, now 
emerging from journalists themselves. Why American 
journalism has collapsed, and what this means for our 
democracy, are discussed several new books written 
well-known denizens Washington’s press elite. 

James Fallows’s Breaking the News much- 
publicized blast that restates the obvious: American public 
life trouble, and many the journalists who could 
help save are instead accelerating its decline. The fact 
that many journalists are trumpeting Fallows’s ideas 
they were new shows just how cut off the media are from 
their own critics. Anyone who has read Thomas 
Patterson’s Out Order, Kathleen Hall Jamieson’s Dirty 
Politics, Howard Kurtz’s Media Circus, Adam Gopnik’s 
media criticism The New Yorker, issues the 
Columbia Journalism Review, American Journalism 
Review, Nieman Reports, Media Studies Journal during 
the past five years has heard most this before. 


Ellen Hume, who heads the Democracy Project PBS, 
former political writer for The Wall Street Journal. Her 
monograph, Tabloids, Talk Radio and the Future News, 
available free charge the 


Much more interesting and Dionne’s They 
Only Look Dead. Fallows’s book gutsy for condemning 
the behavior some well-known colleagues, Dionne’s 
more courageous intellectually. willing against 
the conventional wisdom make some unusual predictions 
about America’s political future, critiquing contemporary 
journalism along the way. chapter called “No News 
Good News: Why Americans Haic the Press,” Dionne 


BREAKING THE NEWS: HOW THE MEDIA 
UNDERMINE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
JAMES FALLOWS 
PANTHEON 
296 PP. $23. 

THEY ONLY LOOK DEAD: WHY PROGRESSIVES 
WILL DOMINATE THE NEXT POLITICAL ERA 
DIONNE, JR. 

SIMON SCHUSTER 
352 PP. $24. 


begins with the conclusion that Fallows struggles 
throughout his own book achieve: “The proposition that 
the media are complicit the public’s disenchantment with 
politics and its cynicism about democratic government 
widely accepted that barely debated.” sure, 
Dionne’s own analysis the media’s role overdue 
Fallows’s overworked; the role journalism was 
noticeably absent from Dionne’s otherwise excellent 
previous book, Why Americans Hate Politics. 

What some readers might surprised find that 
Fallows, the Washington editor The Atlantic Monthly, 
and Dionne, political columnist for The Washington 
Post, aren’t even talking about the prurience local 
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television, the wild excesses the celebrity status television while 
O.J. Simpson coverage; they are offering journalism that has little meaning 
criticizing America’s most respected for the Americans they are trying 
and powerful national reporters. inform. Reporters all too often ask the 
Fallows takes name people like wrong questions, find the wrong 
Robert Pear The New York Times, mileposts, and wreck the public policy- 
Cokie Roberts ABC and National making process that the nation desperately 
Public Radio, her husband Steve needs engage, these books contend. 
Roberts U.S. News World Report, Fallows takes, example, the 1993- 
and Margaret Carlson Time. health care reform effort, which says 
Reporters should presenting their was covered The New York Times’s 
audiences with the information they need Robert Pear were only the sum 
function citizens, the authors say. cynical special interests rather than also 
Instead, today’s most successful struggle serve different visions the 
journalists perfect “salon skills,” building public good. addition, the widely 
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published idea that the Clinton health 
reform task force was closed and secretive 
wasn’t true, Fallows says; Congress and 
others were consulted all along. “What 
went wrong? seems that there was one 
important group that was truly excluded 
from the task force’s deliberations: the 
Washington press.” one combines 
critique with the 1994 content 
analysis done Kathleen Hall Jamieson 
and Joseph Cappella, which found that 
the health care reform coverage was two- 
thirds scorekeeping and only one-third 
about the substance, the Times 
study that came similar 
conclusions, the evidence overwhelming 
that American journalism failed 
crucial moment U.S. policy-making. 

redictably, national television 

major target for both print-based 
authors. While some excellent news 
programs have been done television, 
the medium’s overwhelming advertising 
and entertainment culture promotes drama 
over discourse and combat over facts, they 
observe. Television likes celebrities with 
passion, rather than anonymous journalists 
presenting facts meaningful and 
dispassionate manner. 

“In attempting compete head-to- 
head with pure entertainment programs 
the ‘serious’ press locks itself into 
competition cannot win. The less 
that Americans care about public life, the 
less they will interested journalism 
any form,” Fallows warns. 

Fallows reserves his greatest contempt 
for colleagues who have become pundits 
Washington television shows, from 
The McLaughlin Group The Capital 
Gang and This Week with David 
Brinkley. The participants aren’t really 
journalists seeking facts share, 
says. Instead they sell mostly their own 
opinions and celebrity status. “When 
talk shows the road for 
performances whose hostility and 
disagreement 
entertainment value, when reporters pick 
thousands dollars appearing before 
interest groups and sharing tidbits 
what they have heard, when all the 
participants then dash off for the next 
The message is, don’t 
respect what we’re doing. Why should 
anyone else?” writes. 

Recounting how such highly regarded 
journalists repackage themselves for the 
lecture circuit, Fallows zeroes 
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Steve and Cokie Roberts, questioning 
their ethical judgment accepting 
reported $45,000 for joint speaking 
engagements. criticizes them 
particularly for agreeing lecture for 
corporate host Philip Morris, which was 
wooing them with estimated $30,000 
speakers while the same time 
working thwart investigative 
journalists from ABC, Cokie Roberts’s 
home network. “The Gravy Train” 
chapter the strongest contribution 
Fallows’s book, one that builds some 
his earlier writings. But his absence 
from most the media debate over the 
past few years really shows, particularly 
when Breaking the News held 
against Howard Kurtz’s fact-packed new 
book, Hot Air, which also about the 
talk shows’ impact journalism (see 
page 52). 

aside, Fallows complains that 
scholars have retreated from the public 
debate. This critique seems completely 
off-base, the Clinton administration 
(full academics), former teacher now 
Speaker Newt Gingrich, and the best- 
seller lists (full conservative scholars’ 
latest offerings) prove. And ironic 
for Fallows make this claim since 
many media scholars before him have 
struggled get the press’s attention 
they made the same points Fallows now 
makes Breaking the News, including 
not just Patterson and Jamieson, but 
George Gerbner, Michael Schudson, 
Daniel Hallin, Kiku Adatto, and others. 
Relying more anecdotes than the 
actual existing research they’ve done 
that would validate his opinions, Fallows 
writes he’s just returned from Mars 
write book from the clips, and he’s 
shocked! shocked! find that American 
journalism has gone hell. 

What are Fallows’s other well-worn 
observations? That too many stories about 
Washington are negative, and this matters 
because journalists have stepped 
play the issue-shaping, information- 
providing roles that scholars and 
politicians used play. Public life 
“strange, motiveless irritability today’s 
press.” The press talks down the public, 
rather than talking with them. Journalists 
are obsessed with politics, and thus miss 
reporting the real content policy. 
Scandals are replacing real news. 

his critique familiar, Fallows 
1996 


nevertheless performs service 
getting publicity thanks his 
standing among his fellow journalists 
for these important issues. also 
makes contribution recommending 
that his colleagues get off the celebrity 
circuit and start serving the public 
discourse more deliberately, nurturing 
“public journalism” that connects more 
citizens’ concerns. “Today’s 
journalists can choose: they want 
merely entertain the public 
engage it?” writes. 

Yet even this recommendation, 
Fallows repeats what known about 
public journalism and misses the 
ground that truly needs covered: 
Why controversial among 
journalists? What works about and 
what doesn’t? 

E.J. Dionne, who one 
Washington’s few original thinkers, also 
laments the “mishmash” that now 
defines American journalism. But 
Dionne, journalists are more confused 
than greedy: they “no longer know what 
we’re doing; there consensus 
what the goals journalism really are, 
what are obligated,” writes. 

ionne views this once-a-century 

moment truth for the media 
establishment. The last time journalism 
completely reinvented itself, during the 
Progressive era the 1920s, political 
reform and nonaligned, “objective” 
journalism emerged. Now being 
replaced opinion journalism for several 
reasons, Dionne suggests. Conservatives 
pressured the mainstream press balance 
its purported “liberal” bias with overt 
conservative commentary. Newspapers, 
which had lost the headline function 
television, provided “analysis” their 
unique service. Stenographic journalism 
seemed inadequate during the Joseph 
McCarthy allegations. Watergate, 
Vietnam, and other government lies 
necessitated more skeptical press 
corps. “For many reporters, being ‘fair- 
minded’ ‘objective’ came 
challenging official versions events that 
were obviously neither,” Dionne says. 

Dionne laments that his colleagues 
have abandoned Walter Lippmann’s 
ideal scientific detachment without 
gaining the advantage Thomas 
Dewey’s model, which “would seek 
promote genuine, reasoned, and 


FELLOWSHIPS 
GERMANY 


Columbia University’s Graduate 
School Journalism again 
seeking applicants for travel fel- 
lowships for American journal- 
ists. 


The John McCloy Fellowships, 
sponsored the American 
Council Germany, offer pro- 
grams for American journalists 
wishing study and write about 
Germany. They cover expenses 
for three-week trip any time 
during the year. Deadline for sub- 
mitting applications: April 
1996. 


Applications, including résumé 
and description what use 
intended the fellowship, 
should sent to: 


Robert Petretti 
Graduate School 
Journalism, Room 500 
Columbia University 
New York, 10027 
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engaging debate.” Instead there 
journalistic mission creep unchecked 
that wrecks the enterprise: “to 
neutral yet investigatory, fair- 
minded and yet have ‘edge,’ 
disengaged from politics and yet have 
Dionne says. This has left 
vacuum the political culture, which 
negative campaign ads, rumors, and 
radio commentators have rushed fill. 
“Without either information reasoned 
debate there cynicism,” 
concludes. 

Dionne urges journalists find new 
role, the “investigative reporting 
ideas.” This kind journalism would 
report more what politicians say about 
what they do, and more what they 
about what they say, suggests. 
makes the connection between beliefs and 
actions, between problems and solutions. 

Despite such excellent recom- 
mendations, neither author focuses 
enough how journalists should 
secure their future using the 
economic and technological changes 
strengthen, rather than destroy, good 
journalism. Steve and Cokie Roberts 
are criticized for blurring necessary 
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boundaries, they also should 
recognized the natural products 
changed marketplace. longer can 
reporters count working for 
mother news organization for most 
their careers; they are more likely 
succeed entrepreneurs, packaging 
their work for multiple audiences. The 
new “niched” media market cannot 
ensure the mass audiences 
desperately courted the entertainers; 
tabloid and talk shows are starting 
kill each other off their 
niche. The new multimedia landscape 
offers, fact, fresh opportunities for 
serious, fact-based journalism find 
secure and loyal audiences but only 
offers consistent, well-defined, 
and connected product. 

The next big journalism book should 
get past reinventing the squeak 
journalism’s wheel. Instead, should 
begin where Dionne, Fallows, and the 
scholars have left off with 
unflinching look the pluses and 
minuses tabloid versus civic 
journalism. should provide coherent 
marketplace argument that can waved 
front the communications industry’s 
new that they will nurture and 
protect the quality their core 
businesses. not just the credibility 
independent journalism that stake, 
but large extent, the future 
American public life. Rush Limbaugh 
and other talk show hosts are allowed 
“turn total fabrication into serious line 
argument,” Dionne reports Rep. 
John Bryant Texas once observed, 
then democracy loses all accountability. 

“Journalism under such sharp attack 
now precisely because the public (and 
most journalists) suspect that not 
promoting level public debate that 
matches the seriousness the choices 
the country confronts,” Dionne 
concludes. country now engaged 
one the great arguments its 
history, argument which many 
the most basic questions about 
definitions morality, the role 
government, the shape the economy 
are play. Americans large 
numbers sit out this great debate and 
decide that politics has nothing 
with the problems hand, and nothing 
with them, the whole political class 
and perhaps especially journalists 
will have failed.” 


The Good, 

the Bad, 

the Insidious, 
the Dangerous, 
and the 
Appallingly 
Banal 

Neil Hickey 


good scare, read Howard Kurtz’s 
book about our talkathon culture 
alongside Lawrence Grossman’s recent 
The Electronic Republic. Grossman, 
former president NBC News and PBS, 
posits that “new political system 
taking shape the United States” thanks 
instantaneous, two-way, interactive 
telecommunications tools that will 
eventually give practically everybody 
greater voice the making public 
policy than any time since the direct 
democracy the ancient Greek city- 
This electronic gimcrackery 
every home will make lawmakers 
“instantly aware of, and responsive to, 
popular will” and will allow the public “to 
participate directly making the laws and 
policies which they are governed.” 
Now, compare the Kurtz apercu: 
America “awash” loud, angry, 
raunchy, smug, ill-informed, rumor- 
mongering, and cacophonous talk. This 
talk emits from television and radio hacks 


Neil Hickey, long-time observer the 
news scene, contributing editor 
1996 
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and hucksters, experts, frauds, pundits, 
charlatans, mountebanks, and bigots; and 
also from millions American citizens 
who daily telephone their opinions and 
their queries scores emotionally 
charged and radio chat programs. 
effort expended achieve balance, 
objectivity, even truth. the talk 
culture has burgeoned, Kurtz argues, the 
national discourse has been “coarsened, 
cheapened, reduced name-calling and 
finger-pointing and bumper-sticker 
sloganeering,” and all this adds 
“profound cultural shift the nature 
communication.” 

The implicit peril the comparison 
the two books hardly needs belaboring. 
the level our quotidian communion 


HOT AIR: ALL TALK, ALL THE TIME 
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claims (and his research persuasive), 
then we’re headed down long slippery 
slope toward civil chaos. Grossman’s 
teledemocracy will inevitably become 
mobocracy and fellow Baltimorean 
H.L. Mencken will proven correct 
having decided that democracy form 
government that assumes the 
common man knows what wants and 
should get good and hard. 

What universe are talking about 
here? Larry King, The McLaughlin 
Group, Phil Donahue, Rush Limbaugh, 
Don Imus, Crossfire, Capital Gang, Oliver 
North, Gordon Liddy, Howard Stern, 
Jerry Springer, Oprah Winfrey, Geraldo 
Rivera, Tom Snyder and Sally Jessy 
Raphael among platoons others; not 
mention Nightline, Washington Week 
Review, Charlie Rose, The NewsHour with 
Jim Lehrer, Wall Street Week, and the 
three network Sunday morning political 
CIR MARCH/APRIL 1996 


chat programs Meet the Press, Face the 
Nation, This Week with David Brinkley. 
Then there are the hundreds local radio 
call-in programs and even whole networks 
devoted the presumptive allure the 
human voice: CNBC, C-SPAN, CNN, 
National Empowerment Television, and 
America’s Talking. 

That spectrum includes the good, the 
bad, the insidious, the dangerous, and 
the appallingly banal. Some are better 
inoculated than others against the twin 
viruses casuistry and banality. But 
even the best are not immune the odd 
bit pandering. Nightline, for example, 
had done fifty-five programs the 
summer 1995 the Simpson 
trial nearly half its airtime during 
one particular seven-week period. Those 
shows boosted the program’s ratings 
percent. “There point journalism,” 
Ted Koppel explained, you have 
accede the voracious appetite the 
consumer.” Ratings would soar even 
higher, added, Nightline did O.J. 
every night, “but we’d giving our 
moral high ground.” He’d already given 
Tonya Harding (3), Paula Jones (2) and 
child molestation charges against 
Michael Jackson. 

Kurtz says this: 

The culture news, once the straitlaced, 
buttoned-down preserve Walter Cronkite 
and Huntley-Brinkley, has merged with the 
relentlessly glitzy world entertainment, 
producing one great, roaring Oprahfied ooze 
headlines and hype. The most prominent 
print journalists our era have eagerly 
enlisted the shouting-head society, 
electronic court jesters determined reap 
the rewards maximum exposure. They are 
talking their way into the heart America, 
wrapping their words around each passing 
fad and obsession, their voices merging into 
vast harmonic convergence talk. The 
power talk has changed the very fabric 
the country. talk helps degrade 


culture that slowly sinking into the gutter. 
hundreds shows that creates the deafening 
roar that often overwhelms intelligent 
public discourse. this static-filled 
environment, the loudest, the most 
extreme, the most twisted pronouncements 
that break through the din. 


ark Twain said that Wagner’s 

music isn’t really bad 
sounds; and Kurtz’s mordant assessment 
the effects electronic talk may not 
first appears. Certainly the strategies 
office-seekers the 1992 elections were 
new twist how run campaigns 
most vividly dramatized the 
symbiosis between Larry King and Ross 
Perot, who appeared fewer than nine 
times with King during 1991 and 
That exposure helped Perot win 
percent the vote and changed history 
contributing significantly the 
unseating president. All told, six 
presidential aspirants (including Clinton, 
three times) appeared with King and 
suddenly his nightly program CNN 
deservedly obscure unti! then was the 
most important stop the campaign 
trail. (“Larry King liberated giving 
the American people directly,” Bill 
Clinton said.) Most candidates for the 
presidency, House, and Senate learned 
1992 how stiff-arm the mainstream 
press and conduct end run around 
Russert, Broder, Rather, Schieffer al., 
leaving them perched ruefully the 
grandstand spectators. 

the off-year elections 1994, 
President Clinton was feeling less 
liberated than agitated, talk radio 
and its principal exemplar, Rush 
Limbaugh, played major role 
ushering the so-called Gingrich 
revolution. Clinton complained about 
“Rush Limbaugh and all this right- 


wing extremist media just pouring 
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venom every day.” told 
KMOX-AM: 


Look how much talk radio 
constant, unremitting drumbeat 
negativism and After get off 
the radio with you today, Rush Limbaugh 
will have three hours say whatever 
wants, and won’t have any opportunity 
respond, and there’s truth detector. 


the late 1980s, only 300 
ews/talk stations graced the 
airwaves. The total now more than 
thousand, and for better worse 
(depending your predisposition), 
percent the hosts are right-wingers and 
percent are male. Talk radio now 
second only country music 
popularity. “The most successful hosts 
are raging egotists,” Howard Kurtz writes, 
“who dominate their programs way 
that television could never tolerate. 
formal training, advanced degree, 
tower babble, the rawest form media 
democracy.” 

lot radio talk, actually, 
harmless (and occasionally helpful) 
badinage about money, health, 
gardening, shopping tips, and showbiz, 
but too much racist, anti-Semitic 
and insanely paranoiac about alleged 
oppression government America. 
Last year’s bombing Oklahoma City 
and the 1993 siege the Branch 
Davidian compound Waco, Texas, 
brought the general public’s radar 
screen for the first time weird subcult 
neo-Nazis, soldiers fortune, 
militiamen, and mercenaries whose 
local and nationally syndicated radio 
programs had quietly been feeding the 
fears and prejudices millions 
Americans for years. 

More out the open are the likes 
Bob Grant, whose WABC-AM daily 
talkfest has been airing New York 
for quarter century. have our 
city [and] our nation millions 
sub-humanoids, savages, who really 
would feel more home careening 
along the sands the Kalahari the 
dry deserts eastern Kenya people 
who, for whatever reason, have not 
become civilized.” You don’t have 
Jesse Jackson decode that, 
you? Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 
“scumbag” and Haitian boat people are 
“swine” who should “drowned.” 
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“Policemen with machine guns” should 
take aim gay pride parade and 
“mow them down.” Welfare mothers 
are “maggots” who deserve “the Bob 
Grant Mandatory Sterilization Plan.” 

Pacifica radio, one Julianne 
Malveaux hopes that Supreme Court 
Justice Clarence Thomas’s wife “feeds 
him lots eggs and butter, and dies 
early like many black men do, heart 
disease.” Gordon Liddy WJFK 
Fairfax, Virginia, declares that while 
practicing shooting his assault weapon, 
drew figures the target and 
named them Bill and Hillary. 
thought would improve aim,” 
explained. Paul Emerson KSFO, 
San Francisco, advises listeners “go 
out there and shoot illegal immigrants 
who come across the border.” 
Phoenix, KFYI’s Bob Mohan says that 
gun control advocate Sarah Brady 
(wife the wounded and disabled 
Reagan press secretary James Brady) 
should “put down” like animal. 
humane shot veterinarian’s 
the blessings democratic society 
like our own that such speech 
constitutionally protected under the 
First Amendment. 

But the torrent talk that most 
Americans tap into television 
usually more benign. Television more 
“mass” than radio, less targeted, more 
expensive produce, and usually has 
better manners not always more 
brains leaving aside all consideration 
the trash talk shows (Ricki, Maury, 
Jerry, and friends) being beyond 
rational criticism. Howard Kurtz 
he’s the media beat reporter for The 
Washington Post has performed 
signal service Hot Air: All Talk, All 
the Time. has done the legwork and 
collected all the bits string that add 
our airwaves. Especially piquant his 
backstage, fly-on-the-wall reporting 
about The McLaughlin Group, 
Crossfire, Rush Limbaugh, Larry King 
Live, and other talkoramas. The raffish 
Jack Germond, with characteristic 
candor, informs Kurtz that the 
McLaughlin show “is not something 
you take seriously. not 
comfortable with any this but 
pay alimony, wouldn’t it.” Michael 


Kinsley was disdainful political talk 
gasbaggery,” called them), but 
finally agreed 1986 play substitute 
host briefly Crossfire. the end 
two-week stint,” wrote, was 
trained killer, unfit for human society 
and need plastic surgery remove 
the permanent sneer from face.” 
Ted Koppel complained Kurtz that 
too many viewers perceive Nightline 
just one more chat show, and himself 
yet another talk show host among 
many. thought was still 
newsperson,” said, but finds himself 
lumped with Phil and Oprah and 
Geraldo. “If there discrimination 
the public mind between what 
and what Geraldo Rivera does, then 
think we’re trouble.” Phil Donahue 
dismissed “the self-anointed and 
-appointed wooden soldiers and talking- 
head mainstream journalists who 
continue believe they are morally 
superior everyone and sneer 
Louise-from-Omaha.” 

peremptorily, that the ocean blather 
we’re swimming does have 
upside that reduces people’s sense 
isolation and powerlessness and 
gives them the illusion participation 
worlds political, social they’re 
customarily excluded from. Call-in 
shows constitute national town hall 
meeting, and serve safety valve for 
frustration and rage. Folks Peoria 
and Podunk can grill politicians just 
though they were panelists Meet the 
Press. bare few pages the end 
his book, Kurtz nods the direction 
the emerging, worldwide on-line 
community computer jockeys who 
boring and ill-informed its radio- 
counterparts. the talk culture 
migrates on-line, every computer 
user (God save the mark) potentially 
the hust and star his own talkfest. 

With unintended irony, the book 
includes “About the Author” coda 
that admits Kurtz has regularly “made 
the talk show rounds radio and 
television.” Elsewhere, the publisher 
boasts that Kurtz will head out 
coast-to-coast publicity tour promote 
Hot Air, during which, doubtless, 
appear every talk program that will 
have him. 
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MARKETING MIRAGES 


was the real Graustark, 
place total unreality. The 
underlying reason for ladies’ 
magazines, learned, was never 
ladies’ needs but advertisers’ needs. 
Manufacturers soap powder and 
diapers and Tampax were assured 
all-female readership. But the average 
family income our subscribers was 
$13,000; fewer than one four had 
gone beyond high school. The 


KEVIN MCCARTHY 


magazine were trying sell them, 
more accurately, give them the 
price being only fraction what 
actually cost produce was 
aimed not serving their needs but 
exciting their fantasies. The editorial 
pages showed readers impossible 
never-never land furs and jewels 
and designer clothes. Our Christmas 
dinner menu featured roast suckling 
pig, fantasy food not even moderately 
rich readers could afford, and 
certainly could not find the 
supermarket; even they did, 
would not fit into any known home 
oven. seventh grade Lincoln 
School, our class had made field trip 
West Virginia, and each child lived 
for week with sharecropper’s 
family. One sharecropper’s daughter 
had Hormel ham tacked the 
cabin wall beside her bed. “If gits 
hungry, licks it,” she said. The 
relationship our magazine its 
readers was the same. McCall’s was 
the lickable Hormel ham writ 
large. 


FROM HAPPY DAYS, SHANA 
ALEXANDER. DOUBLEDAY. 386 PP. $27.50 
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RULES ENGAGEMENT 


White House staff was booked into the 

Biltmore Four Seasons Santa Barbara, and 
when got back there from the ranch, the president’s 
press secretary, Marlin Fitzwater, cornered me. “It’s 
time lose your Marlin said. warted 
the nearby Sheraton Hotel brief the 
White House press corps the INF treaty and other 
issues covered Geneva. was speak “on 
background,” which meant was about become one 
those anonymous “senior administration officials” quoted news accounts. 

The White House press corps can carnivorous lot, and braced myself for this 
first exposure relying the techniques drilled into thirty years before the Fort 
Benning Infantry School instructors course how stand, move, use the hands and 
the voice (never cough shift your feet); how organize your thoughts (tell °em what 
going tell tell then tell what you just told Communication 

this first outing, however, did pick few useful press realized that 
the interviewee the only one risk this duel. The media report only stupid 
careless answers, not stupid unfair questions. Also, when reporters ask follow-up 
question, you’re headed for trouble break off, apply power, gain altitude, eject. 


FROM AMERICAN JOURNEY, COLIN WITH JOSEPH PERSICO. 
RANDOM HOUSE. 643 PP. $25.95. 
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THE BARRY PICKERS 


campaign issue. Many reporters and 
editors did fact favor the election 
Lyndon Johnson. had impressed them 
strong and effective leader who had 
under the most difficult circumstances 
moved the country forward. 

But was not love 

Goldwater that fueled press 
animosity. Barry Goldwater 
threatened disrupt the 
status quo domestic 
progress. Journalists were 
certain that his policies 
would end the thaw the cold war. 
kept company with and attracted the wrong 
kind friends. Reporters and editors thus 
deemed public service “unmask” 
Goldwater, even the point overkill. 
They projected onto the conservative any 
guilt that arose. Goldwater’s press was poor 
because his impulsive answers during 
spontaneous exchanges. His statements and 
addresses were not carefully prepared 
presented. Even his supporters realized this, 
the press observed. Correspondent Sam 
Donaldson, admirer Goldwater, 


COURTESY WILLIAM SAI 


remembered one speech which the 
candidate was “saying things that seemed 
poorly thought out, least poorly 
explained.” Goldwaterite approached 
Donaldson and pleaded: “Listen here. 
Write what means, not what says.” 
Donaldson was not the first 
nor would the last 
face this quandary. They did 
their “duty,” but Ben 
Bradlee, who was Newsweek 
editor 1964, maintains, 
don’t know reporter who 
isn’t little bit ashamed 
picking Barry the way they 
did.” The press censure embittered 
Goldwater: never seen heard 
life such vitriolic attack one man 
has been directed me. think these 
people should frankly hang their heads 
shame because they made the fourth 
estate rather sad, sorry mess.” later 
years, would strongly supportive 
men considered victims media witch 
hunts. 

FROM BARRY GOLDWATER, ROBERT 


ALAN GOLDBERG. YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 463 
PP. $27.50. 
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million claims and monitoring 


the quality health care behalf nearly 
million New Yorkers gigantic task. 
what your Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield Plans each year. 


Who are the people behind these local 
companies? your neighbors two 
dozen locations throughout New York State. 
Nearly thousand them. Besides 
working for your care, they also pay taxes, 
buy goods, contribute the economy. They 
also volunteer. they ever... 


Like Ken Bornhorst, full-time team leader 
for one New makes 
sure his company's mainframe computer 


functioning properly pay millions claims. 
Part time, he's the Assistant Fire Chief the 


Hoags Corners Volunteer Fire Department. 
Both jobs keep Ken call hours day, 
seven days week. 
Ken has served volunteer fireman for 
years not only answering emergency calls, 
but also spending two three nights week 
planning and training make his department 
the best can be. 
typical Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
workers. They take great pride helping 
their neighbors. Just they take great 
care coverage people expect from Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield. 


the lowest possible price. 


BlueCross BlueShield 
Plans New York State 


(Independent Licensees of the Blue Cross and Blue Shield Association) 
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power Texas, U.S. politics dies 


Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 8/17/95 


Nine people Three freight United Hires 
buffalo two missing 

United 


The Santa New Mexican 12/14/95 Marietta (Ga.) Daily Journal 12/24/95 


The Washington Post 1/17/96 


Girard woman hospitalized 


Girard (Pa.)Cosmopolite Herald 12/10/95 


Hillary Clinton Files Primary Papers for President 


The Morning News (Springdale, Ark.) 12/9/95 


Hubble pictures make big Purse Snatchers 
year for astrological answers Wanted 


Minneapolis Star Tribune 1/21/96 The Perry Township (Beech Grove, Ind.) 1/18/96 


Village police arrest fleeing Greenwich cops 


The Daily (Harrison, N.Y.) 9/4/95 


dering editor and associate pub- Family, riends bid 
lisher, Food Arts magazine, New 


York farewell Jordan 


Huntsville (Ala.) News 1/10/96 


GOP freshmen turn Gingrich 


The Capital Times (Madison, Wisc.) 12/4/95 1/21/96 


offers $25 T-shirt (indicate preference) for items published The Lower case. Piease send only original clippings suitable 
for reproduction, together with name and date publication, and include your social security number for payment. 


Morning News 


world fakes and forgeries, there’s one 
original one has been able copy—Jeep. 

Jeep, you see, registered trademark 
Chrysler Corporation. And trademark word 
name used identify the source product. 
Which means the word Jeep can indicate only 
our brand. Simply put, sport utility vehicle 
any other name isn’t Jeep vehicle. 

Take Jeep Grand Cherokee. vehicle specifically 
designed for individuals who desire the best both 
worlds—sophisticated luxury and proven Jeep 
capability. There’s also Jeep Cherokee, the classic 


expression versatility, convenience, and value. 
And Jeep Wrangler. The legendary fun and 
freedom machine that encompasses all that Jeep. 

So, the next time you see our name, remember 
this: There may lot sport utility vehicles 
the road today, but there’s only one 

For more information, call 1-800-925-JEEP, 
visit our Web site 


Jeep 


THERE’S ONLY ONE 


Always wear your seat belt. Jeep registered trademark Chrysler Corporation. 
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